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His “AIR Line” 


Never Flew an 
Unprofitable Hour 


When Medical 
Gougers Exploit 
the Sick 


No Magic 
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THE WORLD KNOWS THAT 














“BUILT BY BUICK” 


MEANS BUILT SUPERLATIVELY WELL 


Motorists everywhere know that the new Buick, recently introduced, marks 
a strong advance over all previous standards in the Buick field, and are wel- 
coming it with an enthusiasm never before manifested for any fine car. 


It has often been said that Buick . . . and the 
great army of men and women who purchase 
Buick motor cars . . . are not merely buyer and 


seller, but friends. 


Just how deep and strong this friendship is — and 
how diligently Buick labors to merit it — is dem- 
onstrated by the character of the new Buick car 
and the reception it is enjoying. 


Millions have visited Buick showrooms in all 
parts of America during the past few days. 
Others are steadily coming to see the new 
Buick. Scores of thousands have requested or 
already taken demonstrations. And everywhere 
the story is the same — 


Not only the warmest welcome ever accorded 
. not only the kindliest ex- 
pressions of praise for Buick improvements and 
. but a great outpouring of 


any quality car. . 


advancements . . 


orders, more than double the record of any 
other automobile priced above $1200. 


Men and women pay glowing tribute to the 
beauty of line, finish and appointment of 
Buick’s new Bodies by Fisher. They revel in 
the comfort and luxury of its spacious interiors. 
And they know positively that only Buick can 
satisfy them when they experience its swifter, 
smoother, more powerful performance, and 
consider its new low prices. 


‘They have pronounced this new Buick the 
greatest Buick of them all—and are awarding 
it what promises to be a record demand. 


The builders of Buick and Marquette gladly 
acknowledge a debt of gratitude, and pledge 
continued precision in the manufacture 
of both Buick and Marquette cars, that motor- 
ists may always know that ““Built by Buick’’ 
means built superlatively well. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Factories 


McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 





Division of General Motors 
Corporation 


Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 





WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT... BUICK WILI. 
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Dupligraph — 
Model D-3 — 
Leased at $65 
per month. Prints 
2,000 letters per 
hour, complete 
with name, ade 
dress, salutation, 
date, entire let- 
ter and signa- 
ture. Other mod- 
els of duplicate 
ing machines 
sold at $57.50 
to $1,770, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 


Model H-3 — $75. Im- 
prints names or data, 
1200 to 1800 impres- 
sions an hour! Other 
hand operated machines 
from $20 to $105. All 
prices f. 0. b. Chicago. 


Model F-2 Electric — 
Handles name and data 
writing on all forms thru 
a ribbon, 2,000 to 3,000 
impressions an hour. 
Electrically operated 
models $285 up, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. 


Model A-4 Automatic—Im- 
prints an almost unlimited 
variety of forms, 7,500 per 
hour. Automatic machines 
$485 up, f. o. b.° Chicago. 


el 


Would You 


return to the old methods ? 


PPOSITION to change is a human trait. There always 
seem to be ready reasons why new methods, new 
processes, new plans will not be practical. 


But, how many of us would return to the office methods of our 
grandfathers? Yet, in some concerns today hands are heading 
statements—writing sales letters—filling-in collection forms 
— imprinting factory job tickets — listing payroll forms — 
writing payroll and dividend checks—writing shipping forms 
— addressing wrappers — listing mailer strips — duplicating 
letters and office forms — and countless other daily tasks. 
Addressograph products are doing this work for thousands of 
concerns 10 to 50 times faster, at far less expense and, what 
is often most important of all, without possibility of error! 
“Hand work” in your business runs expense up and smothers 
opportunities for increased sales. If you will send the coupon 
below we will gladly send helpful advice and information, 
without obligation, of course. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


SSOGRAPH CoMPANY, 902 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canadian Head Office and Factory: Addressograph Co., Ltd., 
30 Front Street W, Toronto, 2, Ont. 
oiendies va Ace and a pecs agen, “eed 
anufacturers of Graphotype, ressograph, Dupligraph, 

Gudeiten, Speedaumat 


/ 
¢ 


Cardograph — $57.50 f. o. b. ¢ 
eee Of 
7 Mail 
7 with your 
7 \etterhead to 


7 ADDRESSOGRAPH Co. 
7 202 W. Van Buren 
7 Street, Chicago, Ill. 


7? Weare interested in modern 





77 ways of increasing sales and 
SUNS FRO ae reducing expense. Please send in- 


Copyright 1929, Addressograph Co. 


7 formation, without obligation. 
v4 8-29 
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Odd Lots 




















The advantages of Odd Lot purchasing are many, but the pre- 
dominating feature is—added margin of safety not otherwise 
obtainable. 


How much more secure you are with ten shares of stock in ten 
different leading industries than you would be with a hundred 
shares in one. 


This is the conservatism in Odd Lot buying. | 
Ask for Booklet F. 397 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir& (© 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members: New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway NEW YORK 11 West 42nd St. 
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A SIX 





for Economical Transportation 





at: HEVROLET J 


In less than eight months, over a 


Millio 


Six Cylinder Chevrolets 





on the road ! 


Only eight months have elapsed since the 
outstanding Chevrolet of Chevrolet history 
was presented to the public—and already 
there are more than a million new Chevro- 
let Sixes on the road! 


Not only does this constitute one of the 
greatest production achievements in the 
history of the automotive industry, but it has 
brought to Chevrolet dealers a volume of 
business that places them in the very fore- 
front of the world’s great 
merchandising organizations. . 


—in the price range and with the economy 
of a four-cylinder automobile. 


Naturally, buyers everywhere are quick 
to appreciate the opportunity to secure a 
fine six-cylinder automobile at a price 
they can easily afford. And their enthu- 
siasm is unlimited when they learn, 
by actual experience at the wheel, 
how delightful it is to drive a smooth 
six-cylinder car! 


With: a million enthusiastic 
Owners praising their new 





The reason for this unprece- 
dented success is obvious — 
once you consider the facts. 
For the new Chevrolet is the 
only car in the world that 
offers all the advantages of 
fine six-cylinder performance 





Chevrolets to friends and 
neighbors, the market for 
Chevrolet Sixes is naturally 
growing larger day by day. 
A ride in this sensational 
new Chevrolet is a delightful 
revelation to anyone. 


The Roadster, $525; The Phaeton, $525; The Coach, $595; The Coupe, $595; The Sport Coupe, 
$645; The Sedan, $675; The Imperial Sedan, $695. All prices f. 0. b. factory, Flint, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 






















Expand your 
business with 
~ Radiograms 


Bring your foreign contacts closer to 
home. Use the speed and accuracy 
of Radiograms. Direct circuits to 
Europe, South America, Near East, 
and Far East. No relays. Hence, no 
wasted seconds ...minimum chance 
for errors. Mark your messages 


oe 
“Quickest way to all the world” 


File Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, 
Central and South America at any RCA or 
Postal Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan 
and the Far East at any RCA or Western 
Union Office; or phone for an RCA 


messenger. 


R. C. A. COMMUNICATIONS, Inc. 


Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 
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With the 


Forbes Editors 


HEN Henry Ford is ready 
to talk, it is almost certain 
that he will present a unique idea. 
It is Ford as a publicist, as much as a 
man of force and mechanical genius, 
that has made him so great a world 
figure. Mr. Ford was in fine fettle 
one day when he met the editor of 
ForBES. 

“When are you coming out again 
to see me?” he asked. 

“Whenever I’m _ invited,” Mr. 
Forbes replied. 

The result was an immediate ap- 
pointment and an interview which 
will be unique among the many in- 
teresting thoughts that the genius of 
the motor car has developed. 

The interview will give Mr. Ford’s 
idea of what his mission is on earth 
and an insight into his mystical New 
England idea of transcendentalism, 
but more than that, it will give the 
automobile industrialist’s views about 
our foreign commerce, the effect of 
money on the very rich, the need for 
keeping old men employed, the op- 
portunity that lies before young peo- 
ple, his love for his grandchildren, 
his observations on our present 
trends, mergers and otherwise, and a 
swift and keen analysis of the elec- 
trical, the railroad and the aviation 
world. This article will appear in the 
next issue. 





HE storms of protest and sup- 
T' port centering around the tariff 
have created a turmoil which shows 
the permanent need for a practical 
and business-like approach. The citi- 
zen who attends the sessions of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, 
is certain to wonder, and possibly 
gasp, at the intricacies of financial 
legislation, of which the tariff, as a 
revenue measure, is a part. The situ- 
ation arouses uneasiness in the mind 
of the public, and it is equally paral- 
yzing to the industries involved. They 
are quite at the mercy of political con- 
siderations. 

In a future issue, Forses will pre- 
sent a unique viewpoint of what we 
must have as a tariff and what shall 
be the new standard to set a tariff, 
by the spokesman of one of the larg- 
est industries. This group has been 
the arch pleader for protection. They 
have found out that the present tariff 















does not protect. They ask an en- 
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SERVE THE GROWING SOUTHWEST MARKET 
FROM DALLAS —~THE CENTER! + +7 7 ¥» 


4 


SEARS-ROEBUCK 
S. W. Headquarters 









AMERICAN BUSINESS 


CHOOSES DALLAS| 


as Southwestern Headquarters 


MERICA’S business leaders look to Dallas as distribution head- 
quarters for the great Southwest market of Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. ... The list of 1,921 concerns that maintain 
sales or manufacturing branches in Dallas reads like a “Bluebook of 
American Business.” . .. Why did these concerns choose Dallas? . . . 
First, because the Southwest market of more than 12 million people 
and annual buying power of over 6 billion dollars must be served 
from within for maximum sales volume—and they enjoy the lowest 
possible sales and transportation costs by serving it from the center. 
..~ Rich raw material, labor and power resources add important 
manufacturing advantages in many lines. .. . Executives are invited 
to mail the coupon for “Dallas—Distribution 
Center,” containing valuable distribution maps, 
market data and list of concerns now main- 
taining branches in Dallas. Mail it now. 


Dallas 


—az ; 

(© 3} Southwestern Headquarters to American 
Business — 1,921 national and sectional 
concerns maintain branches in DALLAs, 





Industrial Dallas, Inc., 














= 1421 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 
Dallas Mail free copy of “DALLAS—Distribution Center” to: 
rr a oe 
Title 
| |, eS ieeapt 
Address Z is 
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tirely new deal. This plan is of in- 
terest to other industries who face 
foreign Competition that they do na 
know how to offset. 


HAT of the old man in in- 
dustry? It is a subject that 
presses for immediate solution. Its 
correct definition will require the full 
intelligence of our practical men, and 
its effective enactment needs real in- 
dustrial leadership so that old age 
will not be penalized by poverty. As 
it now stands, the United States jis 
one of the three nations that has no 
comprehensive system of old age pen- 
sions. But steadily, industry is adopt- 
ing old age safeguards. At this time, 
considerable agitation for Federal re- 
lief has been under way. In many 
States an investigation of the situa- 
tion has been made. The cry has gone 
up that men of forty can no longer 
get jobs. In a few States, general 
laws have been enacted but they have 
not gone very far. 7 
In order to picture the two pos- 
sibilities of legislation to relieve the 
aged of needless suffering, and to 
show what industry can really do, 
ForBeEs will present a comprehensive 
article. 


HE great interest of manufac- 

turers in stimulating their ex- 
ports by development of finance com- 
panies in the nations to which they 
must send their product, has been 
shown by the many letters that are 
coming in complimenting us on the 
article in a preceding issue on “The 
Finance Company Goes Abroad.” 
The article was written by an expert 
of a national bank that has made a 
comprehensive investigation of the 
opportunities for our commerce in 
Latin America, in Europe, in Africa 
and the Far East. 

Radios, automobiles, electrical sup- 
plies, refrigerators, oil heaters and 
other mechanical appliances, in which 
we stand first, as well as shoes, gar- 
ments and other apparel, the finished 
products that we need to send abroad, 
can only be given a wider market if 
we are able to “finance consumption 
abroad as we have done in this coun- 
try.” This movement of the finance 
company to other nations involves a 
vast capital, considerable skill and 
business judgment. Mr. Hwoschin- 
sky’s article has helped change some 
of the narrow views that have hin- 
dered our co-operation with the con- 
sumer abroad. 


AVE you often wondered how 

you can overcome the intricate 
barriers of social usage that exist in 
Great Britain? Many a high pres- 
sure man from the States has failed 
to obtain the outstanding success as 
a salesman that he expected when he 
tackled the British lion in his den. 
We have been fortunate to obtain 


- some shrewd observations of British 
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Are you 10 years ahead of 


t 


where you were 10 years ago? 


EN years seem long when you look 
ahead at them. But they pass with 
incredible speed; before you know 

it they are gone. 

Have the last ten years brought you 
all you could have hoped for? It might 
be interesting to compare your own rec- 
ord with that of these men: 


Ten years ago J. Don Alexander was 
the owner of a little electrical business 
in Spokane, Washington. Today he is 
the head of Alexander Industries, Inc., 
one of the largest and most successful 
organizations of its kind in the country. 


Ten years ago John A. Zehntbauer 
was one of three men who operated a 
local concern for the manufacture of 
knitted goods on a small scale. Today 
he is president of the Jantzen Knitting 
Mills, manufacturers of the famous 
“Jantzen Swimming Suit.” 


Ten years ago Frank J. Lynch was 
factory superintenderft in a small organ- 
ization. Today he is president of his own 
company, the Sun Tube Corporation, 
which makes the tubes for such products 
as Ipana Toothpaste, Forhan’s Tooth- 
paste and Pond’s Extract. 


These men all had two things in com- 
mon. One was ability that made them 


travel far. The other was training that 
made them travel fast. Early in their 
business careers, all three enrolled in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 

How about the men whodid notenroll? 
Did they travel as far? 


Let us introduce you to one who didn’t. 


The tragedy of wasted years 


“I am writing you this letter ten years 
late,” he says. “I have been a salesman, 
chemist, office manager, and all up and 
down the line in the specialty field. Two 
or three times I have written for and 
read ‘Forging Ahead in Business,’ but I 
never enrolled. 


“Now I am president of this firm, with 
the very best of prospects, located right 
smack in the middle of the field we ex- 
pect to work, with plenty of business in 
sight and an up-to-date little plant. 

“But as president, I find that there 
are worlds and worlds of things that are 
absolutely Greek to me, and I only read 
and speak English. “What might have 
been’ if I had enrolled sooner would be 
a gold mine to me now. 

“Please get the Course on the way to 
me right away. My check is enclosed.” 

What have the last ten years brought 





Announcing Three New Management Courses 


To meet a growing demand, the Institute 
now offers these three new Management 
Courses in addition to its regular Modern 


These new Courses are of particular in- 
terest to younger executives who want 
definite training in the management of 


you? As much as you might have had 
in real achievement and growth? As 
much in money and the things that 
money will buy? 


Will the next ten years bring 
you more than the last? 


You expected a lot of yourself in those 
ten years—a good deal more than you 
have received. But they are not wasted 
if you learn from them the lesson that 
the writer of this letter has learned. He 
is on the way now to the big things— 
the really exciting things. 

Are you? Will you let us do what we 
can (and we honestly believe we can do 
much) to put you on the way? 


Start to move forward now 
The first step is merely a matter of writ- 
ing your name in the convenient blank 
below. The postman will bring you your 
copy of “Forging Ahead in Business”— 
the book that has been read with eager 
interest by more than a million men. 


Mail the coupon today. 


Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 





To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 874 Astor Place, 
New York City. (In Canada address Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) : 

Send me the latest edition of ‘‘ Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,’’ together with full information about the new Man- 
agement Courses. 


Business Course and Service: 


1—Marketing Management 
2—Production Management 
3—Finance Management 





the departments of business in which they 
are now engaged. The details of this in- 
teresting development in business training 
are included in the booklet which the 
coupon will bring you. Send for it. 





Name 





Business Appress 








Business Position 
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APPRAISALS 


HE decision of the United States Supreme 

Court in the O’Fallon case states that the 
“cost of reproduction must be considered in 
determining value.” In the Indianapolis Water 
case, also, the Supreme Court emphasized the 
importance of reproduction cost and of deter- 
mining depreciation by field inspection. 


For nearly forty years we have been making 
appraisals of public utilities, industrials, and 
other properties. The valuation of the proper- 
ties appraised exceeds $6,000,000,000. In all this 
work we have used the basis which is now en- 
dorsed by the Supreme Court in the O’Fallon 


decision. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


QA 
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ways by Amos Stote, who is well 
known in the advertising field jp 
Great Britain and in France. He will 
make his first contribution in a suc. 
ceeding issue. Business men who 
are thinking of the lucrative British 
market will do well to ponder the 
problem of social customs and utilize 
the experience of this veteran cor- 
respondent. 


HEAT acreages cannot con- 

tinue to be increased in the 
various wheat producing countries of 
the world in the face of large crop 
carryovers from year ‘to year with- 
out running a risk of a serious de- 
cline in the -price level, pro- 
vided favorable yields occur. The 
sensational fall and rise in the price 
of wheat since May in the United 
States is an example of carry-over 
in our basic industry, agriculture, 
which must be solved to stabil- 
ize prosperity, particularly for the 
farmer. 

A survey of this world problem 
has been made for ForsBes by Put- 
nam Dana McMillan, vice-president 
of General Mills, Inc., the largest 
flour producers in the world. Be- 
cause of his long experience and 
study, Mr. McMillan is an acknowl- 
edged authority on grain prices. He 
has had full charge of wheat pur- 
chases for one of the largest west- 
ern mills for many years. Since the 
development of the General Mills, 
Inc., as a result of the consolidation 
of the Washburn Crosby Company 
and a number of other large miiis, 
his position in the agricultural and 
business world has become one of 
even greater responsibility. His ar- 
ticle will appear in a succeeding issue. 


HERE is developing a revolu- 

tion in construction methods 
comparable to the discovery of mass 
production in manufacturing. The 
fact that the five-day week has over- 
taken the building industry need not 
make so much difference after all. 
More can be built in shorter time and 
at less cost if the straight-line meth- 
ods are followed through. 

A summary of advances made by 
the use of better devices, swift trans- 
port, and the use of factory methods 
in providing mixed materials for the 
builders, has been written by William 
A. McGarry. The article will appear 
in a future issue. 

It is by the use of methods that 
have speeded up construction that an 
engineering firm like Stone & Web- 
ster has made huge savings in inter- 
est on projects that were rushed to 
completion as much as a year ahead 
of time. 

The remarkable co-ordination of 
assembling materials on a building 1s 
now being aided by manufacturing 
in central stations the binding mate- 
rials formerly mixed on the job. 
Lower costs may come steadily in 
construction. 
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Down on the old Plantation - 


How Things Have Changed! 


If the Southern planter of a hun- 
dred years ago could come back and 
see what is being done in the same 
fields that were the pride of his 
youth, he would get a lot of surprises. 


The old methods of raising sugar 
cane went very well for several gen- 


erations. Then, rising costs of oper- 


ation and decreasing yields of cane, 
due to various factors, brought about 
a condition in which many planters 
were forced out of business and others 
operated with difficulty. 


Something drastic had to be done. 
Meetings of planters, bankers, and 
business men were held. It was de- 
cided to enlist the aid of science. 
Sugar experts looked for new cane 
stocks that would resist disease and 
produce more sugar, and these were 
found in the so-called “P. O. J.” 
canes. Business men accustomed to 


problems of production studied plant- 
ing and sugar grinding methods to 
make them accord with the best 
modern principles. : 

The result is that today the sugar 
industry in Louisiana is in better con- 
dition than ever before. Machines 
have been substituted for much hand 
and animal labor. Tractors are haul- 
ing trains of cane cars. The grinding 
process has been made more direct 
and simple. The bagasse, or shredded 
cane fibre remaining after the sugar is 
extracted, formerly waste, is now a 
valuable material used for makin 
Celotex insulation and other building 
products. The cane sugar industry 
has been modernized at both ends 
and in the middle,and is today healthy 
and full of promise. The part played 
by the Dahlberg Companies in these 
changes is told in an illustrated book- 
let, sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY ¢ £ 


Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 


\ . y, Mills and Plantations in Florida 
ij 


Executive Offices: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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THE WEYERHAEUSER 


Eliminating crating LABORATORY METHOD 


What It Is 


Ist 4 qualified Weyerhaeuser representative 

. Sizes up any Opportunities there 
may be for saving you money and makes the 
mecessary arrangements for a scientific labo. 
ratory study of your packing needs. 


A sample of your product is shi 
2nd to the Weyerhaeuser Tce’ 





waste .. A forward 


Cloquet, Minn., in your present crate. 
3 rd Weyerhaeuser Crating Engineers study 


| € 4 ) : your crate from the standpoint of any 
nh hh improvementsthatcan be made—in efficiency, 
a a appearance, amount of lumber consumed, 


freight saving through the use of lighter 
oods, 


> weight w less labor cost, greater 
c owt or speed of assembly in the pecking soon. 
v p ° A new crate is designed, built and 
cae oer : 4th conved in the feboensoey. ae 


5th The most economical and efficient kind, 
' thickness and width of lumber is de- 
termined. 


6th The most efficient order of assembly of 

' the various members and sections is de- 
termined,also the correct method of nailing 
the correct size o fnails, and the best method 
of packing the merchandise into the crate for 
safe delivery to destination. 


7th Your sample product is shipped back 

to you in the new crate—an actual 
shipping test. (Additional shipping tests are 
arranged for ifnecessary.) 


8th Weverhaeuser submits to you a detailed 
proposition for the furnishing of your 
crates, Cut-to-size,and carried to any desired 
—_ of fabrication that seems most practical 
and economical from your standpoint. 


What It Does 


The Weyerhaeuset Laboratory Method of 

crate design stops the wastes in crating: 

1st It saves in freight bills both by scien- 
tific design, eliminating excess members, 


HEREVER and by the application of strong light weight 


Ns. 
> 
W eyerhaeuser’s 2nd By furnishing your crates, made up in 
scientifically de- 








sections, or Cut-to-size, neatly bundled 
and ready for assembly, it frees factory floor 


s ig ned. cut-to-size spacefor profitable manufacturing operations. 
; i 3rd It reduces to a minimum or eliminates 
investment in crating equipment. 
crates are being 
1 It lowers overhead costs by cutti 
- used, thousands of 4th: ‘no profit” shipping room operations 
— dollars ar in to a minimum. 

Peeorpieiss geiding themselves . os , “a 8 5 th It reduces “bad condition” claims—by 
. ‘ . av roper crate design as we - 
in efficiency, there isa department : ee — : ance deusaaly good Guaberis aah = 

which modern scientific methods have labor, space, freight 6th It lowers your freight bills on lumber. 


not reached. Andsothereareunsus- and damage claims. bai aaa ea 


pected wastes in lumber, in freight 
charges, in space, in man-power, in 


A 4 gv 


ACK of the Weyerhaeuser Labo- 
ratory Method—making it of sound 























equipment inventory, in damage claims. _ use esr Sipe all the 
“ » » Weyerhaeuser knowledge of lumber, 

The greatest lumber producing organization in the world has expert crating experience and all the 
d fl do Lab Method of Crati Analvsi dD Weyerhaeuser resources in fine light 
- wean 4 n . . oratory etnod of Vrating Analysis an sill weight woods and manufacturing and 
sign which is ferreting out these leaks for many manufacturers fabricating facilities. Even if non- 
—and stopping them bythe use of scientifically designed crates, ec cat your product—and 
° . . ° consequently Of your Crating require- 

made of light weight Crating Lumber, cut-to-size and bundled soisaih-atiaiiiad aia tabs: ait teenies 
ready for immediate assembly, or nailed into sections. Crates impractical, you will find that 
. * * the use of Weyerhaeuser Light Weight 

If your own products are standardized it will pay you to have Cosa biseine Ueineb died she 
your cratesanalyzed by the Weyerhaeuser Laboratory Method. The omies. We shall be glad to study your 
service costs you nothing and does not obligate you in any way. requirements by the Labora- 


tory Method and make recom- 





















WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS ia ), _ mendations. 
“i ‘a =o 
te fg 
FABRICATED WOOD PARTS of) Crating Division 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has now entered upon still another WEYERHAEUSER 
hase in the program of broadening its service to industry. By contract ANY 
brication at the mills of Wood Parts for later assembly into finished pening: 
products it makes available the savings effected through large scale 208 South La Salle Street 
specialist manufacture. Your inquiry is invited. Chicago, Illinois 
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Improved Motor Prospects 
Aid Fall Outlook 


Most Industries in Position to Hold Up Activity Well Though . 
Absence of Further Autumn Boom Is Indicated by 


HE rate of activity in general 

industry thus far this Sum- 

mer would do credit to the 
usual “peak periods” of Spring or 
Fall. But such activity is all the more 
imposing because it has continued 
through the hot. weather months 
when the seasonal trend calls for 
low instead of high production. 

To say that because the usual 
Summer let-down has not appeared 
in its normal manner no let-down 
can be expected for the second half 
year would be a trifle too optimistic 
for conservatism. With fundamentals 
not in the most ideal condition pos- 
sible, it is hardly logical to anticipate 
that the entire second half of 1929 
will be able to continue the record- 
breaking pace set up in the first half. 
Rather, it is more logical to expect 
that since the Summer months have 
departed from their normal seasonal 
trend by registering super-normal 
activity, so the Autumn months may 
also depart from their normal sea- 
sonal trend by failing to register the 
usual seasonal spurt in industrial 
production. 


HIS does not necessarily mean 
that the Fall months will wit- 
ness a depression. That is hardly in- 
dicated at this time. Rather, it seems 
consistent to expect that the Autumn 
months will not show such a decided 
upturn from current high levels as ‘s 
usually the case. On such a theory it 
appears logical to expect continuation 
of very good business through the 
third quarter and well into the final 
three months of 1929, but without any 
further spectacular in- 


High Summer Volume 


By R. W. Schabacker 


in the Summer period. Starting last 
Fall, nearly a year ago, the steel busi- 
ness. has. been able to improve its posi- 
tion slowly but almost steadily, in 
price structure as well as volume of 
business, until recent months when it 
has set up new high records for both 
production and profits. The normal 
seasonal reaction in this line has been 
almost entirely absent. There was a 
short period of lower activity in the 
first half of July but the industry has 
come back seemingly stronger than 
ever. The moderate drop in motor 
and building demand has been well 
matched by increased specifications 
from other industries, such as the 
railroad, railway equipment and ship- 
building classifications. 


HE motor industry has reacted 

to its seasonal let-down a little 
more closely than the steel business 
but here too operations have held up 
surprisingly well. Output during 
July fell off slightly further but was 
still at record levels and thus far in 
the new month there are indications 
that production is once more begin- 
ning to recover. Various of the new 
Fall models have been announced 


‘and are swinging into quantity pro- 


duction and many more are to come 
in near weeks. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the motor classifica- 
tion has passed its low seasonal “bot- 
tom” and has begun on the recovery 
which normally leads into Autumn 
activity. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
developments of recent weeks, from 
the standpoint of business psychol- 


ogy, therefore, is passing of the con- 
cern so general during June and early 
July that the motor business was due 
for a decided let-down in the second 
half. It hardly seems plausible that 
second half output will equal the ab- 


normally high figures of the first six 


months but it is equally indicated 
that the final half will still see activity 
at a very satisfactory rate. It is 
almost a foregone certainty that the 
entire year’s output will set up a new 
high record in the industry’s history, 
thus continuing the remarkabie 
strength inherent in this field whose 
past is already so spectacular. 


HE construction field presents 
continued irregularity and is 
the only industry of the Big Three 
which is definitely lower than in 
previous years. Sudden spurts and 
equally sudden declines still alternate 
in successive weeks but the monthly 
totals still show volume of new build- 
ing running between 10 and 15 per 
cent. below last year. 

Agriculture, the other*great indus- 
try of the country, has staged a truly 
remarkable reversal of form since the 
low prices of early June, attesting 
once more to the untrustworthiness 
of early season estimates. 

In general, therefore, the chief 
lines appear to be in very satisfac- 
tory position for the next few 
months. Other favorable factors in- 
clude successful beginnings of the 
‘German reparations _ settlement, 
Anglo-American accord on reduced 
armament, continued moderate gold 
import balance and export trade 

balance, railway pros- 





creases in those cur- 
rent levels. Even 
though the final [49.9 
months of the year 9-8 
may register a reac- 
tion it seems fairly 9-6 
safe at this time to 9-4 
prophesy that the en- 
tire year will go down 9-2 
in history as one of 9-0 
high industrial pro- 
duction and generally 8°8 
high prosperity for 8-6 
major producers. 8-4 
The steel industry! , 
has been the outstand- valine 
ing performer of the 8-0 
“Big Three” thus far \ 








RATIO of BROKERS’ LOANS to STOCK VALUES | 


N.¥.S.E FIGURES ) 


1927 1928 


perity and the impetus 
of general trade. 

The less favorable 
factors include contin- 
ved high rates for 
credit, the weakened 
backlog of public con- 
sumer demand, grow- 
ing foreign competi- 
tion, potential legisla- 
tion against big busi- 
ness at the next ses- 
sion of Congress and 
the comparative vul- 
nerability of general 
business after its long 
period of super-nor- 








mal activity. 





Features of Ford Plane 


All-metal (corrugated alumi- 
num alloys)—for strength, 
uniformity of material, 
durability, economy of 
maintenance, and struc- 
tural safety... 


Tri-motored (Wright or 
Pratt & Whitney air- 
cooled engines, totaling 
from 900 to 1275 horse- 
"sar! aaa power 
or safety. 

Speed range—55 to 135 m. 
p.h. Cruising radius, 580- 
650 miles. 

Disposable load—3670 to 
5600 pounds. 

High wing monoplane 
(single, stream-lined, can- 
tilever wing) — for 
Strength, speed, inherent 
stability, visibility, clean 
design... 


17 sapaetty (includin 
pilot’s dual-control cabin 
—Buffet, toilet, running- 
water, electric lights, etc. 

Durability—No Ford plane 
has yet worn out in ser- 
vice. 

Price, $42,000 to $55,000 
(standard equipped at 
Dearborn)—Exceptionally 
low because of multiple- 
unit on-line production 

methods, 


NORTHWEST Al 125 
MILES AN HOUR! 
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Above the Twin Cities after gliding high in the air across some of 
the most beautiful and romantic country in Amer 





ae Bemvengave entering Northwest Airways Ford plane at Cicero Field, 
Chicago. ime, 3P. M. They will be in Twin Cities, after a smooth, safe 
glorious flight, at 6.40 P.M. Modern air fields line the entire route.‘ 


PEED is an important consideration . . . but it is only one of 

many reasons that have made the Northwest Airways one of 

the most successful transportation companies in America, whether 
by land or sea or air. 


This service, flying the skyways between Chicago and Twin 
Cities, was inaugurated in 1926, and has been in operation ever 
since, carrying mail, fast express and passengers. 95% of scheduled 
flights were completed! 


Latest model Ford all-metal, tri-motored planes are now in regu- 
lar service on the Northwest Airways. These big machines, with 
great reserve power, have 3 motors developing 1275 horsepower. 
With twelve passengers and pilots, they can maintain a comfort- 
able speed of over 100 miles an hour, and reach a maximum speed 
of 135 miles an hour. With only one engine turning, each of 
these planes may extend its gliding range for many miles. 
Landing fields are always within gliding distance. 


All planes are delightfully furnished and decorated. Travelers 
are provided with every comfort, including a lavatory with running- 
water; so that this swift passage across the sky may be enjoyed in 
mental and physical relaxation. 


The Northwest Airways pioneered in the establishment of co- 
ordinated air-rail service in this country. Connection is made with 
six railroads, three of which operate from the West and Northwest 
and three from the East. 


Ford all-metal, tri-motored planes have been put into ser- 
vice over this great skyway not only because the air-minded 
American public recognizes them as safe and dependable 
commercial air transports, but also because they have proved 
so highly efficient in all sorts of service. 


Visitors are always welcome at the Ford Airport at Detroit. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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His 


“Air-Line” 


Harris M. Hanshue, Former 
Automobile Racer, Demon- 
strates the Function of a 
Practical Man in a New In- 
dustry—The Record of 
Western Air Express 


Never Flew an Unprofitable Day 


ITTLE historic interest at- 
L. taches to April 17, 1926, ex- 
cept that, on this day the first 
air mail was flown between Los An- 
geles and Salt Lake City, and two men 
met at lunch in a Washington club. 
“T understand you have put some 
money in this Western Air Express,” 
said one of the men at the Washing- 
ton club. The other was a resident 
ef Los Angeles. “Well, that does 
credit to your civic pride—but don’t 
expect to get your money back!” 

The air mail route between these 
two cities was then considered the 
booby prize of commercial aviation. 
More than one strongly financed air 
transport company had surveyed it, 
and refused to contract with the 
Government because the mail and 
passenger traffic offered no promise 
of ever developing adequate volume. 
Air mail between Los Angeles and 
the East then went by train to San 
Francisco and into the air. 

Western Air Express was a small 
California corporation, $500,000 
capital stock, of which only $243,000 
had been sold, and that through the 
personal effort of the organizer, one 
Harris M. Hanshue, unknown except 
in the West. The amount sold to 
each investor was limited, and in 
some instances Hanshue further 
offered to buy back shares from pur- 
chasers who lost confidence during 
the first year. 

Moreover, he did buy back enough 
stock to make his personal holdings 
to-day larger than they would other- 
wise have been. 

Up to that time, nearly 400 com- 
mercial air transport projects had 
been launched in the whole world, 
and not one of them had been profit- 


By James H. Collins 


able, except through Government 
subsidies in other countries. 

Yet Western Air Express has 
never flown an unprofitable day! 

Five weeks later, it opened the first 
regularly scheduled daily passenger 
service by airplane in the United 
States, over this same “booby prize” 
route. 

In October, 1927, less than a year 
and a half later, the first dividend was 
paid. To-day, the company has mail 
and passenger service between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and be- 
tween Cheyenne and Pueblo, via 
Denver, and to Santa Catalina Is- 
land. By the time this article ap- 
pears, service to Kansas City will 
have started. Co-operative arrange- 
ments have been made with twenty- 
two railroads entering or feeding in- 
to Kansas City. 
capital stock has been increased, for 
the corporation now owns approxim- 
ately forty airplanes, costing $1,500,- 
000, and has six F-10 tri-motored 
Fokkers for the route between Kan- 
sas City and Los Angeles, and a sys- 
tem of ready exchange with other 
routes by which the facilities can be 
doubled to meet the traffic demand. 


OW, in Southern California, 
whenever the anniversary of 
WAE comes round, the papers break 
out in a rash of statistics and self- 
praise, proving by the large percent- 
age of air mail flown from here that 
this is the whoopingest place in crea- 
tion. 
Harris Hanshue was the prime 
mover in this air project. 


Of course, the’ 


Among those who quietly watch 
the development of sound commercial 
fiying his name is becoming well 
known. 

What sort of man is he—how did 
he do it? 

Harris Hanshue is not a ready 
speaker. In fact, he is about the 
hardest man in Los Angeles to inter- 
view. 

At the same time, his regard for in- 
formation publicity is so strong that 
one of the first men hired for the 
staff of the Western Ait Express, 
while he himself drew no salary, was 
a publicity man, James G. Woolley. 
When you review Hanshue’s career, 
this paradoxical attitude on publicity 
will be understood. 

Harris Hanshue is an old auto- 
mobile racing driver of the days 
when road races were run between 
Los Angeles and Phoenix,. over the 
sands of the desert. Not old in 
years, because he is now only forty- 
eight—rather, an old hand at the 
motor game. 

He was born in Mendon, Michi- 
gan, in 1881, grew up in Lansing and 
Kalamazoo, took mechanical  en- 
gineering at the University of Michi- 
gan, left college in 1902, and im- 
mediately went to work in a Lansing 
automobile plant, where he secured 
mechanical and engineering experi- 
ence. Less than 10,000 cars a year 
were made in this country then, road 
racing was the big thing in the in- 
dustry, and in 1903 Hanshue came 
to California as a racing driver, and 
made a reputation on the road and 
the dirt tracks. He was first to reach 
sixty-five miles an hour, raced against 
men like Eddie Rickenbacker, and 
suffered two smash-ups, one of which 
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laid him flat in a hospital for eleven 
months. 

It was during those days that he 
got publicity a-plenty, the old- 
fashioned circus. kind, written about 
himself and his exploits with so little 
regard for facts, that in his business 
career he has dismissed the personal 
kind as “bull.” 


HE purpose of racing was to sel] 

cars. A racing driver had ex- 
cellent opportunities to qualify as a 
galesman. Hanshue qualified. The 
Appersons had built a car, and Han- 
shue, out of his engineering experi- 
ence, made that car run, and then 
gaced it, and from racing turned to 
selling the Apperson, for which he 
secured the Pacific Coast agency. In 
1914 he quit racing, and devoted him- 
self to the automobile distributing 
business, and in this field he re- 
mained for ten years, a successful 
business man. 

Aviation attracted his attention 
from the first,-and in 1917, when we 
entered the war, and his racing in- 
juries barred him from military serv- 
ice, he encouraged and coached many 
young men to apply for flying service, 
utilizing their automotive experience 
as mechanics and drivers. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Hanshue is thoroughly 
healthy to-day, despite these dis- 
qualifying injuries, and a_ hard 
worker. 

As commercial flying began to 
emerge, after the period following 
the war when many aviation plants 
were dismantled, Hanshue watched 
developments from his own view- 
point—that of the veteran automotive 
man who had seen the automobile 
grow, from a mystery and a marvel, 
into an everyday convenience. He 
knew how it had been done, and be- 
lieved that flying as an everyday con- 
venience would be “sold” to the pub- 
lic along somewhat similar lines. 

When he began planning an or- 
ganization to cover the “booby prize” 
route between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake City, during 1924, his motor 
experience furnished the pattern. 
When he incorporated Western Air 
Express, in July, 1925, he knew what 
he meant to do, and quietly set about 
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raising the money to do it, chiefly 
among friends who believed in Han- 
shue ‘as a business man, whatever 
they may have thought of aviation as 
a business. 

There was no commission on stock 
sold, no promotion shares, Hanshue 
put in his own money on the same 
basis as other investors, and as a 
safeguard against possible loss, a 
limit of a few thousand dollars was 
observed—perhaps two or three men 
well able to stand a speculative loss 
were allowed to purchase more than 
$5,000 worth of stock. Western Air 
Express has never gone to the pub- 
lic for money. 

This company, first to operate at 
a profit, and which has never flown 


6¢ ERCHANDISE 

can’t talk but it is 
all ready to fly,” was one of 
Mr. Hanshue’s remarks to 
James M. Collins. The di- 
recting force behind the 
Western Air Express is out- 
spoken but he seldom talks 
for publication. He was 
cured of publicity when he 
was an automobile racer. To 
Fores he does give his views 
on the startling development 
to which he has contributed 
leadership. He is of the men 
who do things rather than 

talk about them. 


an hour at a loss, was built on two 
of the commonest principles of suc- 
cessful business operation—so com- 
mon, perhaps, that men have failed 
to see their application to anything 
as new and wonderful as aviation. 

First, a plant financed so con- 
servatively that it must make profits 
ii— 

Second, the volume of _ sales 
furnished revenue enough to keep 
the plant busy. 

These principles of business are 


“Every new form of transporta- 
tion has started as a passenger 
service’”’—Sleeping 
quarters on a Fokker air liner 
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as common as Harris hansnue him- 
self, with his medium height, and 
solid build, and deliberate way of 
moving and speaking. Mr. Hanshue 
is about five feet eight and a half 
inches in height, weighs around 180 
pounds, and along with a dry, some- 
times cutting humor, has a habit of 
thinking things out in his own way, 
and putting them into effect with- 
out explanation, and getting a “kick” 
out of otker men’s astonishment 
when they work. 


UCH was the manner in which he 

financed Western Air Express, 
so that when his first planes were 
ready to fly, he had provided plant— 
and the best plant, too—for less than 
half the cost per mile of route to be 
covered than any previous com- 
mercial flying project. 

“How was that done?” I asked, 
when I met him in his plain Los 
Angeles office. 

“We held down pre-operating ex- 
penses,”’ he said, succinctly, and 
“Jim” Woolley had to supply the de- 
tails later. 

“He didn’t hire a man until he was 
needed,” said Woolley, “while other 
companies have spent money lavish- 
ly’ on expert counsel of every kind 
before a ship left the ground. The 
boss was his own expert on many 
ot the problems that had to be solved. 
He drew on his own engineering, sell- 
ing and business experience. He had 
been studying aviation for more than 
ten years previously. Until he was 
ready to fly, his staff consisted of 
himself, without salary, and one ex- 
pert aviator and a stenographer.” 

Before flying began, Woolley was 
hired and his newspaper experience 
was turned to the second most im- 
portant thing—sales. Mr. Woolley 
is to-day vice-president in charge of 
traffic, and co-author with Earl W. 
Hill of an authoritative book on air- 
plane transportation. 

“Airplane traffic was being solicited 
then on two grounds,” said Hanshue. 
“You could go quite a way on the 
basis of supporting flying plant and 
fliers for national defense in the 
event of war, and also quite a way on 
civic pride—what a wonderful thing 
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for the town to have aviation! But 
you couldn’t go far enough. Hardly 
anybody had figured it out from the 
standpoint of profits. We adopted 
the latter view—that business would 
use the air lines because the service 
would return a profit. It is the 
soundest view, the only permanent 
one. All we had to do was prove 
it.” 

To this day, there are people in 
Los Angeles who believe that the 
town dispatches 20 per cent. of the 
air mail of the United States, and 
WAE succeeded, because the town 
has such a bursting civic pride. 

Let them believe it! 

But by good automobile sales 
tactics, Harris Hanshue built that 
business pound by pound. He had 
Woolley write pieces for the papers 
explaining the advantages of air 
mail. He hired canvassers to visit 
business men, and sell the advant- 
ages of air mail. His canvassers 
found some of the best customers up 
little alleys, and among the small fac- 
tories, who saw that air mail put 
them on a par with big competitors 
who could afford to quote by tele- 
eraph. He bought red-white-and- 
blue envelopes by the million. He 
sold air mail by the single ounce, at 
25 cents, which was then the rate to 
the New York zone, and he sold it 
by the hundred pounds when the cost 
was $4 a pound, for special occasions. 


BOUT that, there is a good 
story. A Los Angeles organiza- 
tion had been persuaded to send out 
a large mailing for a special event. 
and the carefully calculated missives 
were in the envelopes, stamped, and 
ready to go, when suddenly, it rained. 
Now, regardless of any claims that 
may be made for the Los Angeles 
climate, it does rain there at times. 
But most of the year the dry warmth 
of the desert prevails, and nobody 
would steal an umbrella. 

But paper is hygroscopic. This 
lot absorbed just enough moisture 
to double the postage—$500. 

Only, somebody in the Air Ex- 
press found out, the mail was dried, 
and that is salesmanship, or service. 
Hanshue believes in having it around. 

Now came the time for questions 
and the first was, “Why is it so 
easy to get large private capital for 
the air industry ?” 

“I did not find it so,” said Mr. 
Hanshue. “It was like pulling teeth 
then. But the pendulum swings.” 

But Hanshue, Boeing and Mad- 
dux, in the West, have probably done 
as much as Lindbergh to swing it. 
Some observers think it has swung 
a little too far for the present profit 
performances. 

“Why is the West so keen about 
aviation ?” 

“Flying is more difficult in the East 
due to more variable weather,” was 
the answer, “and there is not the 
Same need for it, the distances are 


We've 
Travelled Some 
— Since.. 


1. Radios were equipped only with 
ear phones. 








2. Banks carried checking accounts 
with no minimum allowance. 
Contributed, Rebecca Mitchell, Chicago 


3. Women who worked in men’s of- 
fices were considered bold and 
brazen. 

4. Ten yards of brocade, three yards 
of silk, one yard of stiffening, 
fifteen yards of braid and five 
dozen buttons went into the mak- 
ing of one dress. 

Contributed, Edith F. Berry, Detroit 

5. Doctors charged $1.00 a visit and 
50 cents for an office call. 

Contributed, J. L. Salls, of Nyack, N. Y. 

6. The world was threatened by a 
gasoline famine. 

7. Texas did its worst to drive cap- 
ital out of the State. 


33) Jeowaws 








8. Automobiles were greeted with 
the derisive cry of “Get a horse!” 

9. The country was last threatened 
with a financial panic. 

10. Busses were called jitneys. 

11. Aviation was merely a dangerous 
sport. 





12. Big Business aimed to charge 
“all the traffic could bear.” 
Contributions By Readers Are Invited 


i] 





not so great as they are in the West.” 

“What is the future of air trans- 
portation ?”’ 

“Tt has two separate futures—and 
cne we are working on now,” said 
the reflective executive. “Each new 
agency of transportation has de- 
veloped a new field of operation. 
Philadelphia was the largest city in 
the United States by reason of its 
canals. New York became largest by 
seeing the importance of the railroad. 
Los Angeles showed little growth 
until the automobile made its large 
territory accessible at reasonable cost. 

“The next step is airplane passen- 
ger business, which we are working 
gn acw. It involves two things— 
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making the public air-minded, and 
giving a service in competition with 
fast passenger trains, in trip time and 
in fares. People are becoming air- 
minded at a rate that makes speed 
and cost the chief problem. 

“To-day, air competition is possible 
at 100 miles per hour between cities 
as far apart as Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. As speed increases, air 
travel will be more effective for 
shorter distances. Eighty-five miles 
an hour is too slow, 200 miles an 
hour would transfer a large passen- 
ger traffic to the air. We are now 
building a Fokker that will cruise at 
140 miles, seating thirty-two passen- 
gers, and sleeping sixteen, costing 
$110,000, with 2,000 hours air life. 
Such a ship will offer time schedules 
offsetting the difference in fares be- 
tween cities like New York and 
Washington. The more distant fu- 
ture lies in greater speed, and the es- 
tablishment of air lines over still 
shorter routes.” . 

“What about cargo carrying— 
freight as well as express?” | 

“Every new form of transporta- 
tion has started as a passenger serv- 
ice,’ Mr. Hanshue said, “and con- 
servative people, after admitting that 
the railroad and automobile were all 
very well for passengers, have main- 
tained that.they couldn’t profitably 


_ carry goods in competition with the 
’ canal and the freight train. 


But 
the railroad soon took the canal’s 
goods traffic, and the motor truck has 
taken the railroad’s short haul freight 
business. 

“In both cases speed was the con- 
sideration, because time is money 
with high value goods, and in’ the 
highly complex distributing trade of 
to-day. Speed, in turn, has made 
possible the making of higher value 
goods, and the quicker serving of the 
merchant’s customers, the cutting 
down of his investment in goods, his 
rent and other items in his cost: of 
doing business. 

“With the new Fokker making 140 
miles an hour, it should be possible 
to carry express at approximately six ° 
times the railroad rates, and there is 
a lot of light valuable merchandise 
for which such a rate will be as 
economical, compared with rail, as 
was the first air mail compared with 
telegraph. A ship doing 200 miles” 
an hour, and carrying five tons of’ 
cargo, could take over the cream of 
the rail express business to-day—and © 
make more money.” 

He paused for the next question. 

There were no more questions. 

Turning to his work, with relief, 
the slow-spoken air chief volunteered 
a typical Hanshueism: 

“While we are talking about mak- 
ing people air-minded,” he con- 
cluded, “we must remember that 


there is a lot of air-minded merchan- 
dise in this country right now. Mer- 
chandise can’t talk. But it is all 
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Scene in an op- 
erating room 
with a child’s 
life at stake 


This is the experience of 
the personnel director of a 


large industrial concern 
with the medical profession. 
It is the second of a series 
of articles urging industrial 
leaders to consider the need 
for mass production of 
medical service at low cost. 
The first article assailed the 
cost of hospital care 


E could recite innumerable 
irritating experiences of 
hospital patients, which 


have left with them adverse im- 
pressions of the hospital, doctor, or 
nurse, because the profession does 
not consider that the patient has 
sensibilities. 

We will enumerate but a few cases 
of which we have personal know- 
ledge. 

A man rushed his daughter to a 
hospital in the evening on advice of 
a physician that she required an 
emergency appendectomy. Upon ar- 
rival at the hospital, the doctor in- 
formed him that his fee for operat- 
ing would be $150, half of which he 
demanded before operating, and the 
balance in full when the patient left 
the hospital. 

Fortunately, the man was able to 
borrow $75 that evening from a 
neighbor, and the doctor awaited his 
return with the money, before oper- 
ating. 

We shudder when we begin to 
speculate as to the girl’s chance, if 
her father had failed to obtain the 
loan. 

A woman was cared for in a hos- 
pital by one of our now outstanding 
specialists for which he charged her 
$300. He informed her that if at any 
future time she insisted on having 
him perform a similar service, his 
charge would be $750, or, she could 

















Some Instances of 
Harshness When the 
Patient Does Not Have 
the Cash—The Hos- 
pitals’ Need for Lower 


Rates and Better Service 


W hen Medical Cougers 


Exploit the Sick 


By Samuel H. Moore 


engage his first assistant for $300, 
and the second assistant for $150. 
This is comparable to measured serv- 
ice on the basis of skimmed milk, 
better milk, or cream, at so much per 
can, depending upon the appetite to 
be gratified. 

And yet we recall definitely, when 
this same specialist was intensely 
humane and was delighted to have 
patients referred to him who were 
only able to pay him very moderate 
fees. This was when he needed the 
money and before he had made a 
reputation or had become wealthy 
and debased his loftly vocation. 

A special nurse was assigned to a 
hospital patient thought to be dying. 
During the night she left him alone 
temporarily and he fell out of bed. 
The accident, perhaps, did not hasten 
his death for he died subsequently 
as it was anticipated he would. 

Another case, that of pneumonia, 
under the care of a special nurse in 
a modest stove-heated home. The 
fire was low and the exigency de- 
manded that a few shovels of coal 
be supplied. No other member of 
the family was at home, so the nurse 
ordered the patient to get up and put 
in the coal. Providence was kind 
and he survived. 


A MAN was confined in a hospital 
for several weeks and each 
week his sister had paid his bill. 
The day he got ready to leave, his 
sister was ill and could not come to 
settle his account. 

The hospital authorities knew his 
address and also where he was em- 
ployed. Nevertheless they refused 
to allow him to leave until his em- 
ployer dispatched a special messenger 


tothe hospital with money to settle 
the account. 

We could continue to recite inci- 
dents which reveal the cause for the 
prejudices against hospitals, doctors, 
and others engaged in the business 
of caring for the sick. 

There are the miscellaneous or 
more frequent and common com- 
plaints from hospital patients, such 
as, too much canned food, trays 
served with cold or unwholesome 
looking food, dilatory habits of floor 
nurses answering bell calls of pa- 
tients, overbearing attitude of nurses 
and doctors toward patients. 


E have. found that many of 

these allegations are fully 
warranted. Others quite naturally 
have their origin with disgruntled 
patients who have a chronic habit of 
grumbling. 

We mention this to indicate that 
we have had intimate contact with 
many angles of this unique phase of 
human frailty and do not wish to be 
understood as being unfair in our 
criticisms or conclusions. 

In our judgment, the whole ques- 
tion, in the final analysis, is a human 
problem, and will only be definitely 
solved by both sides getting on com- 
mon ground just as employer and 
employee are doing to iron out their 
difficulties. The hospital is really a 
necessary public utility. No com- 
munity could get on advantageously 
without one reasonably close at hand. 

It is supposed to render a service 
to the public 24 hours a day, every 
day, just as every other public util- 
ity is expected to do. 

In the typical metropolitan area 
of Chicago there are now 98 private- 
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ly owned and operated hospitals and 
sanitariums registered by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. This is 
exclusive of city, county, or State 
institutions, within the city limits. 

These 98 institutions have a total 

bed capacity of 10,664, or an average 
of 108 beds. The largest hospital 
unit is 611 beds and the smallest 6 
beds. Of this number 53 have 
6 to 90 bed capacity each, and 
45 have 100 or more bed capa- 
city each. Only 16 have bed 
capacity of 200 beds or more. 
Of the total 48 have lay man- 
agers and 50 have doctors or 
nurses as managers and 68 are 
independently or individually 
owned, and 30 are owned by 
churches. 

There are about 12 hos- 
pitals, privately owned and op- 
erated in Chicago, which have 
been investigated and disap- 
proved, on account of uneth- 
ical, unsafe, or irregular prac- 
tices. The medical head of 
one was recently convicted of 
murder of a patient and sen- 
tenced to death in the electric 
chair. 

Institutions of low grade 
provide a place for the char- 
latan and the quack to ply 
their trade. Their victims are 
the unsuspecting public, for 
they usually operate just with- 
in the law. 

With only 98 reliable, sepa- 

rate private units of this im- 
portant public utility operating 
in a large city, we can more 
readily understand why the 
service might be a financial 
burden on the public. Most of them 
are too small to be economically 
managed or to offer the best in serv- 
ice, and there is no definite policy 
of administration applicable to all 
alike. 
_ It seems practicable and econom- 
ically sound, therefore, to advocate 
fewer hospitals of larger units, cen- 
trally located in lieu of 98 scattered 
units, only a few of which are large 
enough to supply sufficient equipment 
and furnish enough 
patients to attract 
as attending physi- 
cians the very best 
men. 

Without the de- 
sire to discredit the 
smaller private 
hospitals—for un- 
questionably each 
one recognized and 
registered should 
be given credit for 
doing as. high a 
grade of work as 
its facilities will 
permit—the fact 
still remains, that 
for the most part 
they are privately 
owned by a doctor, 
or groups of doc- 





care. 


tors, who for some purpose desire to 
operate independently, or who, for 
various reasons, do not qualify in the 
high medical standards imposed by 
the larger and so-called “closed hos- 
pitals,” where the staff is very dis- 
criminatingly selected. The result is 
that the patient in the small hospital 
is paying as much or more for the 


HE patient of moderate means, 


it is admitted by foremost hos- 
pital directors, cannot pay the charges 
of hospital care, although only in 
hospitals can they receive the best of 
In addition to the doctor’s fee, 
and the laboratory and X-ray charges, 
the cost of $6 a day (double if a night 
nurse is required) or $12 per day for 
nurses, with their board, $7.50 to $15 
a day for nursing alone, is prohibitive. 
A way out is suggested by the plan 
of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital in Boston, which, with the aid 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, is 
planning a Hospital for People of 
Moderate Means, in which the charges 
will be $4 to $6.50 per day, including 


floor nursing. 


service as he would pay in the larger 


and higher grade hospital, where bet- ° 


ter service is available. 

Philanthropy was not the motive 
which begot these small hospital 
units and this is true with respect to 
some of the larger ones. An oppor- 
tunity to make money and at the 
same time to render a public service 
were unquestionably the real motives 


The free baby clinic of the 
Endicott Johnson Corporation 


maintained for workers’ children 
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behind the growth of the majority of 
these scattered private hospitals. 

This places the stamp of conven- 
tional business on the proposition, 
which is perfectly legitimate if the 
job is honestly done, and the prices 
charged are equitable. Under these 
conditions there is no just argument 
to advance against making a substan- 
tial financial return on one’s 
investment. 

But here again we are con- 
fronted by the human equation 
in the private operation of a 
highly specialized business, 
practically free from competi- 
tion, and we find ourselves en- 
tirely dependent upon un- 
bridled human nature to set 
the standard as to what is just 
and equitable. 

The natural result is that 
doctors and hospitals are free 
to charge any amount they 
wish. Many doctors are very 
considerate of the patient’s 
ability to pay and unquestion- 
ably they are very often taken 
advantage of by unscrupulous 
people, who are looking for 
something for nothing. 

On the other hand, there are 
a great number of doctors 
who have commercialized their 
profession to such a degree 
that they have apparently 
abandoned all conception of 
duty and equity if they ever 
possessed it, and their first 
consideration with reference to 
the patient, is money. 

It is even within our per- 
sonal experience that certain 
doctors were about to perform 
operations where, on a careful check- 
up, it was found that surgical in- 
terference was unnecessary. 

It would seem, therefore, that it 
is time something was done to pro- 
tect an unorganized public against 
practices of this character. 

In the case of certain public util- 
ity companies, the modern policy 
comprehends centralization of pro- 
duction and operating activities as 
much as possible, increase of volume 
by convincing ad- 
vertising, personal 
touch, and render- 
ing a high grade 
service to the pub- 
lic to create new 
demands. 

This tends to de- 
crease cost of pro- 
duction, operating 
and overhead, and 
correspondingly, to 
reduce rates to the 
customer to en- 
courage further use 
of the service, af- 
ter giving a fair re- 
turn to investors. 

Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, Editor of the 
American Medical 
Journal, condemns 
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the system of industrial concerns for 
taking over the practice of medicine, 
yet he admits that a close relation 
between individual patients and 
physicians is necessary to the prog- 
ress of medicine. 

The laity or industry has no de- 
sire to take over the practice of medi- 
cine. This is the strictly professional 
side of the program and is the doc- 
tor’s job, but in our range of lay ex- 
perience, whenever we have been so 
bold as to dare to question profess- 
ional practices in any way, the com- 
plaint has been that we were attempt- 
ing to usurp the prerogative of the 
physician. In the regal mind of the 
average doctor, this is a crimé be- 
cause the layman is not considered 
competent to judge. 


HE desire of the laity or in- 

dustry is to make real and puls- 
ating, and so that we will all feel it, 
the close relationship Dr. Fishbein 
admits must exist between the pa- 
tient and the profession. Not a re- 
lationship of dollars and cents or of 
superiority and inferiority, but a 
strong human relationship that binds 
these two living factors by a spirit 
of mutual unselfish service and loy- 
alty. 

We had no intention of referring 
here to post-mortem examinations, 
until we read an editorial on the sub- 
ject in a recent issue of the Ameri- 
can Medical Journal. Following 
comment concerning the gratifying 
results in Minneapolis with refer- 
ence to the increase in the number 
of necropsies due to little or no inter- 
ference from undertakers, the intel- 
ligence of its citizens, or the efficiency 
of the medical profession, it goes on 
to say: 

“Attention was forcibly called to the 
importance of proper, or even to say, 
reverent deportment in the necropsy room 
as a means of removing objections to the 
making of postmortem examinations. The 
routine should be fully as respectful as 
that followed in the surgical operating 
room. ; 

“The American public mind should be 

brought to the same point of view as that 
of the continental European. Necropsies 
should be the accepted procedure. Public 
opinion toward this end might be developed 
in States having a homogeneous population 
of intelligent citizens. If physicians and 
hospital authorities take a deeper interest 
in necropsies they can make the impor- 
tance of such examinations more clear to 
the friends of the dead; authority to per- 
form necropsies will then be granted more 
frequently and more readily. 
A “In the rapid development of hospitals 
in the United States, no other procedure 
would increase the hospital’s usefulness 
and result in greater benefit to patients. 
The medical profession should not lag be- 
hind the intelligent public in the proper 
conception of the necessity for necropsies 
in order ‘that those dead shall not have 
died in vain.” 

We can thoroughly indorse this 
point of view. It would be a most 
miraculous achievement and invalu- 
able as an aid to science, if universal 
consent for such examinations of the 
dead should be readily secured from 
relatives surviving. 

But here we meet the human prob- 





lem more intimately than in any other 
phase of the medical program. 

One of the stumbling blocks to 
consent is prejudice and an inherent 
repugnance toward what appears on 
the surface to be an unwarranted 
defilement of the dead. 

It, therefore, seems but reasonable 
to suggest that doctors generally 
would find it to be a distinct ad- 


USINESS is business with 

the medical profession 
as well. Is it fair to the 
public that the doctor should 
put his service on a purely 
commercial basis? Through 
the medical profession he has 
a complete monopoly on 
what he may do and what 
he may charge. Is it not 
time that something were 
done to protect the unor- 
ganized public against or- 
ganized practices of the kind 
here related by Mr. Moore? 
The promise of the Indus- 
trial Hospital with a fixed 
rate of charges set for the 
average employee pocket 
may be the solution, as the 

author suggests. 


vantage individually if they would 
modernize the approach to their task 
as the business man has ‘done, and 
take their clients into their intimate 
confidence just as the wise employer 
has done with his employees. 


HE doctor need have no fear of 

getting the co-operation of the 
average patient, or his consent to do 
practically anything he wishes for 
the advancement of his science, once 
he has gained his full confidence, but 
it can never be done without first 
establishing that intimate, human re- 
lationship and then living up to it by 
being honest with him. 

In the case of the medical mounte- 
bank, we can rest assured that he is 
“cashing in” on his understanding of 
the human equation. He pays special 
attention to this phase of his busi- 
ness, which accounts for the great 
mass of victims he entices and the 
money he makes. 

He cultivates or assumes a pleas- 
ing personality which attracts people 








The Leipsig Trade Fair, held this 
Fall from August 25 to 31, is ap- 
proaching its 700th anniversary. The 
Fall exhibit will attract more than 
180,000 visitors from all parts of the 
world. At the Spring fair more than 
$400,000,000 worth of business was 
transacted by foreign visitors, Amer- 
ica being the second largest. 
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to him. Then by his kindly and per- 
suasive attitude, and his re-assuring 
advice that everything will come out 
right, he nonchalantly extracts their 
money. He is a close student of the 
James brothers’ methods and does 
not look with much favor upon the 
ideals and attainments of the Mayo 
brothers of the present-day. 

There is a sufficient number of de- 
pendable physicians, however, who, 
if organized for a common purpose, 
could, through their associations, rid 
the country of charlatans; but it re- 
quires action and not a complacent 
silence. 


IKEWISE, these men could in 
similar fashion, bring about the 
much-needed change in hospital ad- 
ministration and professional con- 
tact with the patient as outlined. 

The fact that many doctors are 
reacting adversely to the methods 
employed at some of the _ public 
clinics, and that they are also accus- 
ing Industry of encroachment upon 
their medical preserves, indicates 
that they have been aroused and are 
jealous of their own prerogatives and 
are ready to fight to defend them. 

This places them on the defensive 
and in a position to appreciate just 
what is in the lay minds concerning 
their rights and prerogatives when 
thoroughly awakened to an injustice. 

This might suggest to the profes- 
sion that it may be strategic for them 
to begin now to recognize the claims 
of the laity and to take the initia- 
tive in bringing about an adjustment 
than to wage a losing fight in a 
purely selfish cause, which sooner or 
later must fail because it is unsound. 

A flagrant case will prove the ex- 
istence of various pitfalls for the un- 
organized and unsuspecting public. 

A patient consulted a neighbor- 
hood physician who told him he had 
a goitre which should be removed and 
that the fee for the operation would 
be $150. It was explained to the 
doctor that the family finances were 
low, and the next day the doctor 
came unannounced to the patient’s 
home, accompanied by a man whom 
he introduced as an accommodating 
loan broker. 

While the doctor explained how 
simple it was to arrange for a loan 
of $150 through his genial friend, 
the friend was nonchalantly drum- 
mirg on the piano—perhaps to test 
its value as collateral security. 

‘The wife of the patient concluded 
that such conduct on the part of a 
physician was not only unethical but 
dishonorable, with the result that the 
patient did not sign the note. 

In this case the man’s employer 
loaned him the money and will also 
see to it that the physician is reported 
to the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

The concluding article will present 
the facts in favor of industry pro- 
tecting its human assets by inexpen- 
sive, medical care. 
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Business Men 





Are Entrusted with 
the Nation’s Affairs 


RACTICAL Men Displace 
Politicians Under Hoover’s 


Program—A_ Revolution in 


Political Habits Shown 


Appointments and Acceptance 
by Big Men of Difficult Posts 


By John Carter 


HEN President Hoover an- 
W nounced that Alexander H. 

Legge had resigned a $100,- 
000 job as president of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company to accept 
the chairmanship of the Federal 
Farm Board at $12,000 a year, pub- 
lic attention was focused on what 
were called “the New Patriots.” 

They comprise that group of suc- 
cessful business men who have laid 
aside lucrative occupations and have 
resigned promising careers to accept 
minor administrative posts in the 
Federal Government. Their pres- 
ence in the Hoover Administration 
has already exerted a powerful in- 
fluence in rallying public 
opinion and __ business 
generally behind the con- 
structive policies of the 
President. For the 
American business man 
they have an even wider 
significance. 

They represent 
dawn of that era, 
so long prophesied 
and advocated by 
responsible and 
thoughtful _ busi- 
ness publications, 
in which the busi- 
ness of govern- 
ment shall be en- 
trusted to men of 
practical business 
experience, in- 
stead of to politi- 
clans, to lawyers 
and to the friends 
and relatives of 
powerful political bosses. 


the 


This is far more than a mere devel- 
opment in American politics; it is a 


quiet sort of revolution, 
of asort familiar to this 
in country, which has al- 
ready seen three such 
revolutions and is now 


about to witness a 
fourth. 
The only way in 


which the character of 

this revolution can be 

appreciated is in the 
fact that the men whom the Presi- 
dent has selected for carrying the 
burden of administration and con- 
struction are neither “deserv- 
ing Republicans” nor party men 
in any conventional sense of the 
word. In no sense are they poli- 
ticians. It is doubtful whether 
one of them could get himself 
elected Senator or Governor 
from a “doubtful” State. They 
are business men, who have won 
their prestige and standing in the 
hard give - and - 
take of competi- 
tive business life, 
and they repre- 














sent a class which 
has hitherto stood 
aside from poli- 
tics and has con- 
centrated on the 
day’s work of 
developing the 
United States economically. 

In addition to Mr. Legge, 
high up on the list of the New 
Patriots stand the following 
men: Earl D. Church, who re- 
signed a $50,000 insurance job 

to accept the post of Commissioner 
of Pensions at $9,000 a vear; Ernest 
Lee Jahncke, shipbuilder, dry-dock 


(Top to Bottom) 
Alexander Legge 
Col. E. D. Church 
Chas. J. Rhoads 
Joseph P. Cotton 









operator and bank director of. New 


Orleans, who is now Assistant Secre- 


tary of the Navy at $9,000; Julius 


Klein, who refused many tempting 
offers from private business concerns 
to serve as Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce at $9,000 in the depart- 


ment which President Hoover built up 


to its present state of high efficiency ; 
Charles James Rhoads, who resigned 
as partner in Brown Brothers & Co. 
to become Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs at $8,000; Joseph Potter Cot- 
ton, who gave up a $100,000 law 
practice in New York to become 
Under-Secretary of State at $10,000. 

Others in the 
list would include 
David Sinton In- 
galls, who gave 
up a promising 
law practice in 
Cleveland to serve 
as Assistant Sec- 
retary of the 
Navy for Aero- 
nautics; Patrick 
Jay Hurley, who 
left a profitable 
career in real es- 
tate and banking 
in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, to become 


Assistant Secre- 
tary of War; 
Charles Evans 


Hughes, Jr., who 
left his career at 
the New York 
Bar to become 
Solicitor General 
of the United States; Frederic 
A. Tilton, now third Assistant Post- 
master General; Charles Calvin 
Moore of Idaho, Land Office Com- 
missioner ; and Joseph Moore Dixon, 
of Montana, now Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior. 

As a matter of fact, the Hoover 
cabinet already contained a strong 
admixture of practical men and ex- 
perienced administrators to give tone 
and direction to the new policies. 
The business men were chosen to 
direct the vast public departments 
formerly left to political favorites. 
The Secretary of State, Henry Lewis 
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Stimson, is regarded primarily as an 
able lawyer (which he undoubtedly 
is) only by those who have failed to 
realize that the principal of the cab- 
inet is a former Secretary of War, 
a man who fought through the 
World War, who brought peace to 
Nicaragua and restored serene ad- 
ministration to the Philippines. 
Secretary Mellon, of course, was 
already known as a man of expert 
banking and financial backgrounds. 
Secretary Adams of the Navy, in ad- 
dition to being a distinguished yachts- 
man and a mainstay of the adminis- 
tration of Harvard University, is also 
an experienced man of affairs 
and a director of the gigantic” 
American Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Company. 
William deWitt Mitchell, 
Hoover’s Attorney-General, is 
not only a lawyer but also an 
engineer. Walter Folger 
Brown, of Ohio, the Postmas- 
ter General, prepared the plans 
for reorganizing the Federal 
Administration as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce under 
the then Secretary Hoover. 
Robert Patterson Lamont, the 
present Secretary of Commerce, 
was a successfui Chicago engi- 
neer and practical exporter. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the Interior, had a long 
background in practical admin- 
istration at Stanford University 
and had been a protagonist in 
the conservation movement. 
The new administration has 
gone slowly in the matter of 
its foreign appointments but 
where new posts have been 
filled it has been by men of af- 
fairs and practical experience 
rather than by political favorites. 
General Charles Gates Dawes, our 
Ambassador to Great Britan, requires 
no introduction. As a Chicago bank- 
er, as the man responsible for the 
supply of the A. E. F., as organ- 
izer of the Federal budget, author of 
the “Dawes Plan” and, more recently, 
as reorganizer of Dominican finance, 
he takes rank as a business man 
rather than a politician, despite his 
four years in the vice-presidency. 
Dwight T. Davis, Secretary of 
War under Coolidge, has been en- 
trusted with the thank- 
less, delicate and impor- 
tant post of Governor 
General to the Philip- 
pines. Young Theodore 
Roosevelt has been sent 
out to govern Porto 
Rico. The important 
diplomatic posts of 
Rome, Tokyo, and Paris 
must be filled by new am- 
bassadors in the course 
of the next few months 
and among the names 


Robert P. Lamont 
Secretary of Commerce 


most prominently mentioned for pos- 
sible selection has been that of John 
North Willys, the automobile manu- 
facturer. 

These appointments seem simple, 
natural, logical, the effect of having 
elected to the presidency a man with 
a wide engineering and practical ad- 
ministrative and business experience. 
Taken against the background of 
American history, they afford the 
promise of a new revolution in the 
methods of American government. 

Our first revolution was against ab- 
sentee English administration, taxa- 
tion without representation, and im- 


CT’ HE political regeneration of 

the United States is the duty 
and the opportunity of every busi- 
ness man in America. In another 
twenty years, says the author of 
this timely review of our political 
advance, the business man who is 
not taking an active part in the 
political life of the country should 
be as rare as the lawyer of yester- 
day who didn’t feel entitled to a 
seat in the legislature. And the 
American business man will also be 
put on his mettle to qualify for 
more than business success. A 
more flexible, practical and humane 

government will be the result. 


position of economic regulations in 
the interest of English trade and 
manufactures. Then, for nearly 
forty years, we were governed by 
gentlemen, chiefly from Virginia, in 
the interest of landed property and in 
the spirit of the old English tradi- 
tion of government by the classes, 
frequently but not always, for the 
masses. 

This system went down in the bit- 
ter partisan conflict of the Andrew 
Jackson era, when everything that the 
country gentlemen had stood for went 
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by the boards and we had a bloodless 
social revolution which enthroned 
the frontiersmen and their politicians 
on the ruins of the old order. “To 
the victors belong the spoils” became 
the order of American politics, and 
an age of government by politicians 
succeeded that of government by 
gentlemen. 

Government by politicians lasted 
about as long as had the first era 
—forty years—and culminated in a 
bloody Civil War, which hinged on 
the legal implications of the Consti- 
tution and the right of secession. 
When the smoke of war had cleared 

away, we had a government by 
lawyers, which has lasted until 
the present period—another 
stretch of forty years—and 
which has culminated in such 
an intolerable multiplicity of 
legislation, such a maze of legal 
technicalities, such a  dead- 
weight of legalism in adminis- 
tration, that it is breaking down 
of its own weight and a Feder- 
al Commission has had to be 
created to point the way out of 
the morass of interminable 
statutes and inexhaustible law- 
making into a more practical 
‘and simpler method of legal ex- 
istence. 

If there is any logic in his- 
tory, if there is any lesson in 
American history, it is that gov- 
ernment by men who are neith- 
er economically, politically, nor 
professionally privileged must 
follow the present twilight of 
the lawyers. We are beginning 
to realize that the best assur- 
ance for a practical, matter-of- 
fact, and business-like form of 
government lies in allowing 

practical, matter-of-fact and business 
like men to handle our political af- 
fairs. 

While the Hoover Administration 
will afford the first fair illustration 
of this new experiment in American 
government, it is altogether new. It 
is, in fact, the success of business men 
as administrators and executives in 
the last thirty years of American 
politics that has made their general 
employment in government practical 
politics. 

Mark Hanna, of Ohio, really 
marked the dawn of 
the realization in busi- 
ness circles that govern- 
ment had become of 
secondary importance to 
business. The greatest 
Secretary of State we 
had before the World 
War was John Hay, 
who was not a lawyer 
but a practical man of 
varied governmental as 
well as of extensive 
private business experi- 
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ence. Theodore Roosevelt was neith- 
er a politician nor a lawyer in the 
special American sense, and he made 
an indelible mark upon our history. 
Unfortunately, during the Hanna- 
Roosevelt era business misread the 
spirit of the times. Deciding with 
Hanna that business was now the 
dominant interest in American life, 
Big Business decided that govern- 
ment could be safely ignored. The 
result was a tragic collision between 
government and business, of “trust- 
busting,” of “the public be damned” 
and “what’s the Constitution be- 
tween friends?” It has taken Big 
Business close to twenty years to re- 
cover from the blow it dealt itself in 
the age of muck-raking, Sherman 
and Clayton coercive regulation, Old 
Guard and Progressive politics, and 
all the stuff of our early twentieth 
century history. 

It was during the war that gov- 
ernment and business shook hands 
and since then have marched to- 
gether. The “Dollar-a-year men” of 
1917 and 1918 discovered that politi- 
cal administration was not necessarily 
a mystery understood only by the 
friends and relatives of administra- 
tion Senators. With the Harding 
administration, a new note was 
struck. Andrew Mellon, one of the 
wealthiest men in America, went to 
the Treasury. Herbert Hoover, who 
had in the early days of the war 
weighed his personal fortune against 
the need for Belgian relief and who 
had said, “To Hell with fortune!” 
had taken over the Department of 
Commerce and was to build it up 


* * * 


O the man who is drawing a sal- 

ary of $10,000 a year, the pur- 
chase of a $1,500 automobile becomes 
a matter of great moment. To the 
business whose operations involve 
millions, an expenditure of $1,500 is 
not made without deliberate consider- 
ation. By the same token, however, 
an operation involving hundreds of 
thousands of dollars may be taken as 
a matter of course. 

Many young men are inclined to 
think in dollars and cents as they ap- 
ply to their personal requirements, 
and therefore until they can transfer 
their viewpoint to that of the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged, they 
can never measure up to the big jobs 
in such a business. An experience of 
my own may help to illustrate this 
point. 

At one time I had been identified 
with a printing business where an or- 
der of from four to five hundred dol- 
lars was rated as immensely import- 
ant. Then I drifted into a very large 
business where the supervision of the 
printing and the advertising were 
delegated to me. 

Very early in this experience one of 
the executive heads of the business 
came to me and requested that I pre- 





from the weak sister of the Cabinet 
to one of the strongest of the execu- 
tive Departments. 

Mellon and Hoover were the 
mainstays of the Coolidge Adminis- 
tration and Dwight Morrow was 
sent to Mexico City as Ambassador. 
Now the management of the nation’s 
government is the responsibility of 
Mr. Hoover himself. That in itself 
is a portent. His election is one of 
the few cases on record when a 
political party, with overwhelming 
strength at the polls, after eight years 
of uninterrupted power, turned from 
the “safe” party wheel-horses to 
nominate a man whose very right to 
be regarded as a Republican had been 
clouded with doubt but eight years 
before. 

There is every reason to believe 
that, on the basis of the President’s 
character and record and of the char- 
acter of his principal appointments, 
the movement to put the adminis- 
trative business of the country in the 
hands of experienced business ad- 
ministrators marks the beginning 
rather than the climax of an impor- 
tant change in our political habits. 

For example, should the Demo- 
cratic Party rise from the ashes of 
defeat and capture the presidency, 
who can doubt that the Democrats 
would be on their mettle to prove by 
their appointments that all the New 
Patriots are not of solely Republican 
extraction? Who can doubt that an 
effort by succeeding Republican 
administrations to fill executive ap- 
pointments with second-rate party 
hacks and placemen would be keenly 
and effectively resented by the public 


Learn to Think Big 
By John Fletcher 


pare for him immediately a catalogue 
of the merchandise he handled. The 
quantity involved was very consider- 
able, the specifications he set down 
called for costly paper, high-grade 
press work and elaborate illustrations. 
When I had received the figures for 
the production of such a book, and 
by every possible contrivance had 
whittled them down to the lowest 
point, I found that this one booklet 
would cost the firm something in ex- 
cess of $17,000. The sum involved 
petrified me and I hadn’t the courage 
to submit them to the heads of the 
house. 

One day I was called into the of- 
fice of the chief executive and found 
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at the polls? If only to avoid un- 
necessary criticism and to prevent 
giving weapons to the party in oppo- 
sition, future administrations will 
have to be scrupulously careful not 
to fall short of the Hoover level of 
appointments. 

The net effect should be to give 
the country a more flexible, practical 
and human sort of government, 
spending money freely where it is. 
needed, economizing drastically 
where economy can be realized, deal- 
ing with situations in a broad spirit. 
common-sense rather than in a nar- 
row legalistic spirit. 

And the American business man 
will also be put on his mettle to 
qualify for more than simple _busi- 
ness success. For with a Dwight 
Morrow and a General Dawes in the 
field, what business man can regard 
diplomacy as a pink-tea affair to be 
bought by heavy contributions to 
party funds for the gratification of 
the wife and daughters? 

What business man will consider it 
beneath his dignity and interest to 
take part in politics when men like 
Secretary Mellon and President 
Hoover have demonstrated that the 
political regeneration of the United 
States is the duty and the oppor- 
tunity of every business man in 
America? In another twenty years 
the business man who is not taking 
an active share in the political life of 
the country should be as rare as the 
lawyer of yesterday who didn’t feel 
that a good courtroom manner and 
the right sort of clients entitled him 
to a seat in the Legislature. 


* * x 


standing beside his desk the man who 
had asked for the booklet. The big 
boss looked at me and said, “Have 
you any figures?” I told him I had 
and mentioned the amount. Quickly 
turning upon me he asked what the 
percentage of total sales had been 
during the preceding year and what 
percentage of these total sales had 
been expended for advertising. I 
ventured that the advertising expendi- 
ture had been 2 to 39. Without any 
warning the chief inquired of me 
what additional volume of business 
would be required to pay for this 
17,000 and odd dollars if the adver- 
tising allotment should remain at 2 
to 39. 

Right then and there I would have 
lost my job had not the man who 
wanted the booklet turned abruptly to 
the big boss and said, “I don’t care 
what it costs, I’ve got to have that 
book.” The head of the business 
then turned to me and directed that 
I have the book executed immediately. 

From that moment on I stopped 
thinking in terms of four and five 
hundred dollars and began to think 
in terms commensurate with the vol- 
ume of business that house en- 
joyed. 





RADE and _ business 
associations have  as- 


sumed more and more 
importance in business affairs in the 


last fifteen years. They have been 
hailed to court for price-fixing and 
other violations of the Sherman 
and Clayton Acts and they have 
crowded the columns of news- 
papers with publicity material pro- 
vided by ex-newspaper men. In 
many other ways they have won 
prestige with American business 
men anxious to stimulate production 
and make struggling retailers pay 
their bills. Associations have dazzled 
some people so hypnotically that these 
persons, squinting at the blinding 
glory of associations, have hailed 
these groups of business and trade 
legions as the saviors of American 
business from the throes of foolish 
commercial legislation. Thus asso- 
ciations will, it is prophesied, guide 
in the future all economic legislation 
and social questions too if necessary. 
A democracy of business men will 
lay the foundations for commercial 
legislation in tune with good busi- 
ness sense. They are already well 
started on their legislative crusade 
and have hired lobbyists at the cap- 
ital to put across their stuff. 

An increasing number of corpora- 
tions, however, are beginning to 
check up on these organizations in a 
what-price-joining state of mind. 

There are more than 1,000 national 
business associations, most of which 
are in New York. In fact, counting 
the local organizations that are 
affiliated with national bodies, there 
are nearly 15.00Q Same of them 


HAT happens 
when the mem- 
bers get lax—The ego 
helped, but little prac- 
tical result seen—What 
it costs to keep alive 
antique ideas 


Confessions of an 


Association Executive 


are very old and 
a few of them 
do really valuable 
work. For instance, the American 
Bankers Association was formed in 
1875 and has done some excellent 
pieces of work in economic problems. 
Then there are the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, estab- 
lished in 1854, and the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
organized in 1864. The Department 
of Commerce has published a book, 
“Trade Association Activities,” that 
tells about the work of these numer- 
ous organizations. The book has 
been revised to include the bottle 
stoppers association, the Peanut In- 
stitute and no doubt a Council of 
American Dynamite Manufacturers. 


OR a moderate salary, I became. 


an association executive in New 
York to assist in the advancement of 
better trade. The attraction was not 
all salary for there flashed before me 
possibilities of economic research, 
even research with a_ sociological 
phase. Business, I was shortly in- 
formed, was ethical, in fact, 
Christian. The money-changers and 
usurers were almost completely 
flogged out of the temple and com- 
merce was being conducted accord- 
ing to the highest ideals of the 
world’s greatest business executive, 
J. Christ of Bethlehem and Nazareth. 
Did not the association’s board of 
trustees’ resolutions on ethics and the 
dutv of service prove this? 


By Tyler Horgan I was 


in the 
army of the Lord, 
an onwarding sol- 
dier carrying forward the banner of 
commercial ethics. One of our great 
interests was the battle against com- 
mercial crime, represented by bad 
check passers, false goods markers 
and all the hordes of Satan in trade. 
I was told that the losses to com- 
merce from commercial fraud were 
$250,000,000 in very round numbers 
each year. I gasped properly and 
inquired how my colleagues had ob- 
tained the statistical data to prove 
the assertion. I was smilingly in- 
formed that the figure was an esti- 
mate and that, after all, ‘statistics 
were statistics, but the newspapers 
must be kept informed of the great 
work of the association in its efforts 
to suppress depredations ‘on com- 
merce; and the newspapers printed 
these things. In other “statistical” 
matters an executive, in speaking em- 
phatically so the press should hear, 
sometimes announced that the asso- 
ciation had statistics that showed that 
the loss to the public on account of 
the crimes of the dollar-bill stretchers 
cork pushers, postage stamp twisters 
and all the other kinds of commercial 
criminals was $500,000,000 a year. 
There were no such statistics in 
existence, but the statement was 
worth four “sticks” in any good New 
York newspaper. 
Of even greater significance, I was 
told, were the well-organized com- 
mittees that met at intervals. I found 
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out that there were committee meet- 
ings about twice a month; and I 
became secretary cf two of these 
groups and laid conscientjous plans 
for my new work. I met with one 
of these committees three times. The 
luncheons were excellent, the cigars 
must have been good, for the com- 
mitteemen put some of them in their 
pockets and puffed contentedly. 

The secretary of our association 
quietly took my first meeting out of 
my hands except that part which was 
the taking of the minutes. He 
sat comfortably back and pro- 
ceeded to prove graciously the 
absolute and irrefutable truth 
of the obvious. Without tak- 
ing a vote we could see that 
all the committee were 
unanimously in agreement. 
Digestion now being at its 
height, the meeting was ad- 
journed until at the next 
meeting it might be agreed 
that the plan adopted for 
expanding commercial co-op- 
eration was a good one and 
was, therefore, worth a third 
meeting. 

I refused to lose heart, for 
after all this was only one 
committee. I was appointed 
to assist at our public policy 
committee meeting which would 
make proposals on taxation. Now 
taxation was an economic subject 
that I knew nothing about. With a 
little brushing up and a careful re- 
reading of pieces from “authorities” 
on public finance, I became heeled 
for the meeting. 


GAIN the association secretary 
took the meeting out of. the 

hands of the committee’s secretary, 
which appeared like good judgment 
as the minute-taking secretary knew 
as much about taxation as many of 
our congressmen. Then with all the 
graciousness that an association ex- 
ecutive must acquire as a means of 
convincing the membership, the sec- 
retary pulled out his manikins—tax 
reduction to increase the total return 
and reduction in the upper strata so 
that enterprise should not be penal- 
ized. I swallowed hard, sat forward 
and obtained the floor. I proceeded 
to explain why the public debt must 
be reduced in preparation for future 
burdens on the Federal treasury and 
to anticipate any decrease in income 
tax returns during the next five years 
and thereby avoid deficits. To insure 
stable finance I assured the committee 
that it was now no time to consider 
the reduction of income tax rates. 

When I was finished, after quoting 
statistics, and knew that not more 
than three of my audience knew what 
I was driving at, everyone present 
smiled delightedly at me and fresh 
cigars were ignited. 

“Read the resolution, Mr. Secre- 
tary,” the big chief said to the 
minute-taker. 


“Gentlemen,” the minute-taker an- 
nounced solemnly, “this resolution is 
proposed by Secretary Mellon’s office 
as the only proper method for Con- 
gress to effect tax reduction.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the joyous leader 
of the band of tax advisers, “you 
have heard the resolution. What is 
your pleasure?” 

Thus a great business association 
thrashed out the tax tangle and the 
gentlemen departed for dinner, satis- 
fied with the great work their organi- 


N association executive who 
tried to “pep up” an honored 

and long functioning business organ- 
ization sets down what he thinks is 
wrong with business groups. He 
may be “grouchy” because he lost 
his job, but many of the points he 
makes were later heeded when a re- 
organization set in. There might be 
something here that other associa- 
tion members could think about 


with profit or satisfaction. 


zation was doing in national affairs, 
thanks to their personal sacrifices and 
to an association treasury that could 
provide the payment of their fares 
and their hotel bills. 

The next day I was summoned 
before the big chief. He greeted me 
graciously and eased me into a chair. 

“My dear fellow, I’m an older 
man than you. I have been in this 
work for a quarter of a century. I 
have learned to compromise. I don’t 
try to force things down people’s 
throats. You can’t do it in this 
work. 

“Now, yesterday you tried to 
change the minds of those committee 
men on tax reduction.” 

“Change their minds!” I muttered. 
“Why, they didn’t have any minds 
about the question. Look at the way 
they passed the ready-made resolu- 
tion without a word.” 

“Yes, yes. We have to make these 
things simple. We must not talk 
over the heads of our members.” 

“Then why,” I asked, “have men 
on the committees that don’t know 
anything about the subjects that come 
up ?”? : 

“My dear man. There are many 
things to consider in forming com- 
mittees. For instance, there’s Mr. 
Smith. You know, of course, that 
he hates me and that he’s a fool. 
But just watch me. I may appear 
to do things and say things you won’t 
understand, but that is all for a pur- 
pose. This great association we have 
built up must be preserved. It must 
be held together. Be compromising. 
Dortt be academic. Be practical. 


That’s the way we must work. All 
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right, Mr. Jones, all right. You can 
do it.” 

The big chief was an old joiner. 
He had been a member of numerous 
organizations. The association man 
ner grew to be a part of him unti., 
to judge from his behavior, it was 
impossible for him to think scien- 
tifically or untramelled by the dic- 
tates of policy and the reaction upon 
the members. There had grown up 
around him a number of the old boys 
who called each other by their first 

names. They had been asso- 
ciation playmates for years 
and they got behind the big 
chief in difficulties. 

When these difficulties arose, 
the chief had a method of 
overcoming them that he 
must have tried out years ago 
on his mother and found ef- 
fective. The stunt was ‘“‘to 
go to pieces” as the chief 
called it. His speech would 
fail him, sobs would arise, and 
the ichief would play gent- 
ly on the hard hearts of the 
business men. They would en- 
joy their sentimental debauch 
and probably be satisfied at its 
conclusion that, after all, “we 
hard-boiled business men have 
our kind-hearted side.” 

After six months or so of buzzing 
around in my association environ- 
ment, I discovered myself falling into 
the ways of the association executive. 
It is the easiest thing in the world, 
because it does not require hard work 
and it is really pleasant and satisfy- 
ing to the ego. You are not obliged 
to be clever. Any light remark ac- 
companied by a smile and a hand 
upon a man’s shoulder gets you by 
amazingly well. You must always 
be glad to meet everyone and tell 
them what a great association you 
are working for. Without any self- 
consciousness and with complete ease 
and assurance you can tell your 
members how increasingly successful 
the work of your department is be- 
coming. 


HEN criticism arose, I soon 
found out from observing 
other department heads that the only 
effective way to overcome it was to 
take the critic into your confidence, 
show him what you were doing very 
much in detail and then open up the 
highway for him to march in and 
suggest what should be done. If 
you amassed a sufficiently mad mob 
of details, you invariably engulfed 
your critic, who was only too glad 
to escape, convinced that you were a 
great fellow and knew your job. 
It was not long before I made the 
mistake of informing members of 
things that were taking place with- 
out their solicitation. I learned after 
a few of these errors that the slogan 
for peace in the membership was 
“Tell ’em only what they ask to 
know; and then tell ’em so much 
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they can’t digest it.” 

Of course, if there was a sweet, 
bed-tiine sort of thing to communi- 
cate to the officers or members, you 
told these to the accompaniment of 
soft modulations of the voice, smiles 
of satisfaction and chuckles of de- 
light, and you soon had a chorus of 
officers singing refrains of ‘“wonder- 
ful,” “that’s fine,” and all those well- 
weighed remarks of many associa- 
tion workers who are doing their 
great, unappreciated work. 

There was not a particle of orig- 
inal statistical material in the organi- 
zation. I attempted therefore to 
conduct surveys. These were dis- 
appointing, because I misjudged the 
capacity and interest of the persons 
I prodded for information. This 
material was “doped” up, sent to the 
press and was published from Coast 
to Coast. I began to check up on 
similar material in the newspapers 
and concluded that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, all the business and trade 
associations were playing the same 
game. Possibly the lack of statis- 
tical material arose from insufficient 
income to put an effective research 
program into effect; consequently, I 
examined the budget. This baffling 
sheet indicated that about $150,000 
went for salaries, rent, ineffectual 
meetings and travel and hotel ex- 
penses, There was left about $50,000 
for educational work and service for 
members, which, if intelligently ex- 
pended, should produce something 
effective. Insulin was discovered for 
less and bacteria have been isolated 
and serums of incalculable value have 
been produced for no more. 


O be fair in my deductions about 

the active members, before and 
after meetings, I opened discussions 
on current topics with communicative 
members and sat dazed as I listened 
to the exact mirrorings of newspaper 
logic and the reactions of our grand- 
fathers, 

A rough check-up revealed that 
about 10 per cent. of the membership 
took any active part in the affairs of 
the association. Of course, their ac- 
tivity was not strenuous and the ma- 
jority of the men who engaged in 
the pastime were half-retired busi- 
ness men or little frogs who loved to 
jump into the big association pool 
and return home to tell the heads of 
their concerns they were chairmen of 
this or that committee and thereby 
convince the bosses of their national 
recognition. The remaining 90 per 
cent. remained in the membership out 
of habit. The dues were not burden- 
some and after all a concern or an 
executive should retain some sort of 
identity or contact with his field. 

Soon the association will have a re- 
vival, Backs will be slapped, new 


members will join up and the execu- 
tives get ready for a new publicity 
barrage. 
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No Inherent Magic 
in Mergers 


Consolidations in the 


Retail 


Field Have Still to Meet the 
Test of-a Business Depression 


TOREKEEP- 

ING in Am- 
erica is in the 
midst of a new 
stage of experi- 
mentation. Research associations, 
group-buying organizations, group- 
management, fashion clinics, consoli- 
dations and mergers are being tried 
in an effort to lower costs and raise 
profits. 

Industrial mergers in America are 
not new. Indeed, the department 
store itself led the way— 
by consolidating many 
kinds of merchandise 
under one roof. And 
this first merger was 
viewed with alarm. 

“You are going to 
close up all other mer- 
chants” was the cry 
against John Wanamaker 
when he opened his new 
kind of store in 1876. 
“You will be a tyrant of 
the trade.” 

But the contrary hap- 
pened. Small stores mul- =, 
tiplied and grew better 
under this new competi- 
tion. There is no inher- 
ent magic in mergers. Either they 
benefit the public or they do not. 

Much of the consolidation in the 
retail field is being done with the 
people’s money. To-day twenty dif- 
ferent department store organiza- 
tions, some operating as many as 
thirty-five separate units, doing an 
aggregate volume of a billion dollars 
in 1928, are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, with an aggregate 
value of stocks, both preferred and 
common, of $710,000,000, of which 
the public holds more than one- 
fourth, The extent to which the 
public will profit from their invest- 
ments in retailing or in any industry 
will depend upon whether in the sale 
of stocks the houses of issue are 
getting the public in or letting the 
public in. 

To be of benefit to the public these 
consolidations must reduce the ratio 
of expense in the merged stores. 
They must find more efficient sales 
methods, reduce turnover of em- 
ployees and introduce new economies 
that are likely to surpass those of the 
small merchant who is frugal. Yet 





By Joseph H. Appel 





Mr. Appel for 30 years 


been adviser and 
merchandizing expert for 
John Wanamaker 


a new and costly 
overhead is being 
built up in the 
buying and man- 
agement organiza- 
tion of the holding company. There 
may be a saving in consolidated buy- 
ing. But independent stores may use 
group buying associations, which 
accomplish the same purpose. There 
may be more financial stability, but 
first the bankers’ profits in effecting 
the merger must be paid. There may 
be a unification of system 
and control. But man- 
agement and manpower 
is a human thing that 
must be reckoned with. 

In the retail field 
mergers have yet to 
meet the test of business 
depression. A_ double 
overhead — in merged 
stores and in the holding 
company — and inven- 
tories and _ expenses 
scaled to the present 
prosperous conditions 
will be hard to deflate 
when trade slackens. The 
report of the Bureau of 
Business Research of 
Harvard University that the operat- 
ing cost of chain stores has risen and 
that of the independent store has 
fallen, does not indicate so far that 
chains and mergers are reducing 
expenses. 

The test of large scale retailing 
will be found in its ability to meet 
quickly the fickle taste of its public. 
There is evidence at the moment of 
the increasing power of fashion in 
the merchandising of all products. 
The public is becoming more indi- 
vidualized, and the quick diagnosis 
and treatment of the fashion complex 
in wearing apparel, in household 
goods, in automobiles, even in food 
stuffs is the retailer’s present day 
dilemma and criterion of survival. 

So long as individuality has a place 
in business, the small merchant will 
be able to compete even with giant 
stores or mergers. For, if he should 
be stifled by huge buying, then would 
come some sort of flat wholesale 
price to put him on competitive 
footing with his big rivals in the 
retail field. 
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Get Understanding ’”’ 


Fact and C  emeeus 


By the 


HE best indication of a new day for the farmer is 
in the advice given recently to the Florida citrus 
growers by the Federal Farm Board: “The Farm Board 
pointed out that the evident intention of the agricultural 

: marketing act was to encourage group 
CTE RATIVES action to a point so that intelligent 
MAY EXCEL direction and control could be had of 
BIG BUSINESS ovement of crops so as to avoid sur- 
pluses and to avoid gluts and famines and unnecessary 
and expensive duplication of facilities. The Board, there- 
fore, suggested to these two co-operative groups (Florida 
Citrus Exchange and Florida United Growers) that they 
should get together in a consolidation of this co-operative 
movement and come to the Board with a unified program 
looking forward to a more orderly distribution of the 
citrus crops of Florida. They were assured that if they 
could do this the Board would go just as far as it pos- 
sibly could in helping to finance them in their most diffi- 
cult situation.” 

Agriculture is now in the transition period. Its grow- 
ing pains are the most acute symptoms of this. As mass 
production began to displace the less efficient producers in 
industry over a generation ago, there were similar evi- 
dences of distress. The plan for co-ordination of indus- 
try, as advocated in Forses, had in mind the stabilizing 
of industrial prosperity by marshalling collective business 
intelligence. The co-ordination of agriculture may pre- 
cede that of industry. 

It is a long road we must travel to bring prosperity 
within the grasp of everyone, but our economic evolution 
is tending in that direction, speeded by the intelligent 
leadership of practical men. The President told the 
Federal Farm Board they were to create “business insti- 
tutions for marketing.” Men of great ability are at the 
helm, and they have vast sums at their disposal. The 
Board already gives evidence of its business judgment by 
striking right at the great source of waste in agriculture 
—the marketing problem. The Board may yet lead the 
farmer to “collective action” as wel! as “collective think- 
ing” and the effect will be immediately to increase the 
selling power of the American farmer. The results will 
be felt all over the world, for the United States produces 
25 per cent. of the world’s wheat, 75 per cent. of its 
corn, 60 per cent. of its cotton, 50 per cent. of its tobacco, 
25 per cent. of its oats and hay, 20 per cent. of its flax- 
seed, and 13 per cent. of its barley. 

The farmer of the future, thinking collectively, will be 
a combination of business man and technician. He will 
then take rank with the biggest of industries. 


*x* * xX 


Unless you put will power behind it your work won't 
push you forward. 


Editors 


eahaonpe naturally resent and the laymen voice ap- 
proval of articles appearing in this magazine on the 
“High Cost of Being Sick.” It is disappointing that the 
reply to Samuel H. Moore’s plea to lessen the crushing 

_ burden of workers and those in the 


“ ” 

Rg yg low-salaried income brackets, should 
INDUSTRIAL be “Socialism.” This is no answer to a 
MEDICINE 


condition that is arousing the atten- 
tion of business men, medical authorities and editors 
alike. It is obvious that, without the friendship and co- 
operation of the medical profession, industry will not be 
able to place a high-grade medical service within the grasp 
of the large industrial family. In one of the many letters. 
that have come as a result of these articles, Clifton C. 
Smith, the originator of the medical budget plan in Chi- 
cago, contends that the patient in the $25-a-week wage 
class should have free care. Since the average wage in 
the United States is somewhat less, this would mean that 
fully half the wage earners would not pay for medical 
attention. 

Mr. Moore asks, not for an extension of charity, but 
for an arrangement permitting of the scaling down of 
costs so that the great majority can have first-class medical 
attention within their capacity to pay. The job is mainly 
to bring about a new understanding between the layman 
and the medical profession. There is no reflection upon 
the great numbers of doctors who are serving unselfishly, 
without charge, that great group that is dependent upon 
charity. But to make medical costs within reason for 
those who want to pay, there must be something like 
mass production. To achieve this understanding, it is. 
necessary to break the relationship of superiority and in- 
feriority between the autocratic mind of the old-fashioned 
medical man and the patient. There must be a new re- 
lationship between the profession and the laymen and it is. 
toward this end that we are directing our attention. 


oe & -* 


* our great rush towards bigness, let us not forget 
that the efficient small unit is essential to the proper 
working out of Big Business. Jacob Kindleberger, head 
of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, in one 
of his letters, tells of stopping each 
morning for a few moments to watch 
the erection of a latge stone building. 
Many hundreds of stones cut in differ- 
ent sizes and in many different shapes had to be laid in 
their proper places. He goes on to say: “When the 
builder had finished laying a stone, he would unroll a sheet 
of heavy parchment paper, study it for a few minutes, 
motion to a laborer and say, ‘bring me K-428’ The 
laborer hunted it out and when he brought it to the 
builder it fitted perfectly in the place that the architect 


SMALL STONES 
ESSENTIAL 

TO BIG 
BUILDING 
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had designed it to fit into. The small stones were just 
as important in the building scheme as were the large 
ones. 

“The laborer who makes no mistake but always brings 
to the master mechanic the stone called for, the small 
stone that would leave an ugly gap had it not been care- 
fully provided for by the architect and stone cutter, these 
are just as important to the structure as are the big 
stones. When the Great Architect created and peopled 
this world, His blue print and specifications provided for 
places and demanded that they be filled by so-called big 
men and so-called small men. We love to think that He 
visualized the importance of the laborer who properly 
mixes the mortar and the so-called small dealer, banker 
and manufacturer who get close to those whom they 
serve, who share with them somewhat their joys and 
their sorrows. 

“There may be a demand for big organizations, but 
there also is and there always will be a demand for smaller 
organizations that, ‘Snuggle up close to the People.’ ”’ 


* %* * 


Life is not worth living—for the worthless. 


* * * 


Many a rich man is a poor man. 


: a 
The “touch” system, all right in typewriting, is all 
wrong in business. 
* * * 


NEW world horizon of liberalism and progress, 
based on business friendship, seems at hand. Events 
have taken place in the last fortnight that have heartened 
all thoughtful people. A Quaker President and a 
Labor Premier have brought the 
coum musiunss, United States and Great Britain to an 
WHY PLAN accord on naval disarmament which 
FOR IT? : 
will be an example for armament re- 
duction to the other nations as well. It is all voluntary 
and natural. The technical problems still remain to be 
worked out by the experts. These are soluble with the 
will to peace manifest in the Western World. 

There can be no exaggeration of the amount of money 
that can be saved on the military establishments of every 
nation. Wars are devastating, and even in peace the 
burden to the taxpayers is a staggering one. The vast 
outlays intended for destruction will become available for 
social purposes when the nations already pledged to the 
Kellogg Peace Pact carry out the steps which are being 
taken by the two great English-speaking nations. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. MacDonald have approached their 
task in a businesslike way. If war is to be given up, they 
both know it is not good tactics to act as if we must 
desperately be getting ready for it. It is their plan to 
base international peace upon the solid foundation of 
world economic relationships and accord instead of upon 
the weight of the sword. It is evident that business in- 
telligence is ready to shake off the armor plate of the 
past. And it is high time, for the next war would be so 
destructive that civilization itself would perish. 

* * * 

“Drowning sorrow” doesn’t get rid of tt. 

* * * 


To build up your pile, energetically saw wood. 
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OHN COTTON DANA, famous Newark librarian, 
who has passed on all too soon, was among America’s 
foremost proponents of art in industry. With the eye 
and the intuition of a prophet, he foresaw its worth. 


HE FORESAW whileness long before it appealed even 


VALUE OF to progressive business men. With the 
ART IN zeal of a crusader, he labored to arouse 
INDUSTRY 


industry to the potentialities of in. 
fusing into modern products the finest heritage left by 
the master minds all through the long history of art. 
His intelligent enthusiasm finally enlisted substantial sup- 
port from the most enlightened business men of New 
Jersey, and one result was the splendid Newark Museum, 
One of his closest associates writes: 

“In the museum field, Mr. Dana was the prophet of 
art in industry. In 1912, many years before any other 
museum had thought of showing useful articles of good 
design, he put on in his museum an exhibit of this kind, 
He was never afraid of the word commercial. He be- 
lieves that a good design was a good design whether it 
was made in a factory or in an artist’s studio. The 
Metropolitan Museum and other museums rejected Mr. 
Dana’s idea for exhibits of art in industry in 1912, be- 
cause they said they were too commercial. Since then 
these museums have had occasion to change their minds, 
Mr. Dana believed that trade was one of the prime 
movers of civilization, and that the advance of civilization 
owed more to business than to any other force. This 
was the guiding idea of his exhibits and his propaganda 
for art in industry, and of his work for business libraries 
and for information exchange in business. He founded 
the first special business branch of a public library in 
1904, and was the leading spirit in the organization of a 
Special Libraries Association, which includes business, 
technical and other libraries in 1909, and was its first 
president in 1909-1922.” 

It was Mr. Dana who converted Forses to the un- 
fathomable value of art in industry and induced us to 
support the movement aggressively. In addition to de- 
voting much attention to the subject in these pages, we 
plan to publish a notable book, also inspired by Mr. 
Dana. Already manufacturers and others who have en- 
terprisingly sought to inject art into their products are 
reaping substantial reward. And yet it can be safely 
said that only a beginning has been made. Love of 
beauty goes hand-in-hand with the advance of civilization. 

= = 

HE remarkable speed record made by the North 

German Lloyd liner Bremen in crossing the Atlantic 
in four days, 17 hours and 42 minutes on her first trip 
sets the steamship lines of other nations a mark to shoot 
at. In the long log of famous cross- 
ings must be recorded the Mauretania, 
for twenty years “queen of the sea” 
but her best performance of 5 days, 
3 hours and 20 minutes falls far short of the German 
mark. 

There is renewed shipping building activity, with Britain 
still the leading maritime nation, but our own shipbuilders 
also have bestirred themselves. 
port News the S.S. Pennsylvania was launched, as the 
first step in the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany’s building program of modern electric liners built 


WE CANNOT 
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in American yards and flying the American flag. It is 
the largest commercial vessel ever launched from our 
shipyards and the fastest. The Bremen’s record still 
stands. Shipping rivalry is such that the competitors will 
not rest until they match or better it. 


* * * 


ORBES has drawn attention repeatedly to the great 
F waste of human life in accidents of industry but the 
most appalling carnage is the result of our speed of loco- 
motion. Recently compilations on the part of organiza- 

tions that seek to curb this waste 
png Neetaae. show the need for caution. The 
THE CASUALTIES A merican Railway Association esti- 
OF THE ROAD nates 156,000 persons were killed 
and 169,000 were injured in the last thirty-eight years 
in the United States. Most of these deaths were to 
trespassers or persons walking on railroad property, 35,- 
000 were children, 35,000 were hoboes, 29,000 were 
clerks, industrial workers, professional people. Train 
accidents furnished only a minority of the deaths. 

While the annual toll of life on the railroads was 
8,500 a year, by means of grade crossings and other 
improvements as well as a safety program, the grim total 
has been reduced to 5,000 a year. 

The ominous fact is that while railroad accidents have 
decreased, the automobile fatalities are increasing, the 
incomplete records of the largest cities showing 29,483 
deaths since May, 1925, an average of 7,371, which to 
some extent duplicates railroad accidents. 

This human sacrifice is staggering. The remedy lies 
in the direction of stricter requirements for drivers’ 
licenses, high speed highways, by-passes through busy 
sections, detours around shopping districts and the many 
devices for traffic control. Speed takes life if we do not 
take care. 


HE perfect vacation is enjoyed only by those who 
understand the art of idling. To be able to do abso- 
lutely nothing with exquisite thoroughness is a gift of the 


gods. The art of repose, however, can be learned. The 

ability to idle satisfactoril 
en y isfactorily can be 
AN ART THAT quired. For the business man, 
MUST BE seeking a perfect vacation or a mere 
LEARNED 


holiday, he must know, and without 
worry, that many tasks are awaiting his immediate at- 
tention, but to have resolved to let them wait. To be 
able to do this fully is to have a passport to Olympus and 
to secure health which brings success when the pericd of 
idleness has passed. Repose and leisure in its sublimest 
form demands that there shall be some work which is left 
undone. 

Amusement and games both demand effort; they have 
their place in our lives. They may even have a place in 
the holiday or the vacation. But in a strenuous living, a 
speed civilization, they must be consigned to oblivion at 
times. The “rest cure” is merely a page from Mother 
Nature’s book. All young things sleep. Middle age 
needs a share of the early dose of repose. It is essential 
to success. To secure from the gods a mantle of perfect 


leisure is to acquire a new lease of life, energy and vigor. 
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HERE are some employees who consider a vacation 
granted them with pay as something they can use for 
their material gain. Many of our outstanding corpora. 
tions have realized that a vacation with pay of from one 
to two weeks will bring to them 





cone poe more contented and more useful em. 
MUST NOT BE ployee than if they worked the year 
ABUSED 


round with no relaxation at all. One 
of our large utility companies, the Baltimore Gas & Elec- 
tric Company, recently notified all its employees that 
“vacations are intended as a period for rest and recrea- 
tion, in order that the employee may be better fitted to 
render effective service to the company.” It is the policy 
of this company that an employee does not have the choice 
of taking a vacation or of working and receiving pay, 
The executives hold that a vacation is intended for re- 
creation, meaning to create anew. It is felt that the 
employee’s fitness will be improved on the one hand by a 
change or a rest from his daily routine, and that the 
service to the company will be enhanced, on the other, 
Among the rules that will be of interest to other employ- 
ers are: 

1. Vacations for any given year must be taken within 
that calendar year. 

2. The vacation period is from May 1 to October 31, 
and vacations are supposed to be taken during that period. 

3. Employees who receive time off with pay on holi- 
days shall have their vacation period extended one day 
with pay. 

4. Employees who receive time off without pay on 
holidays have the choice of extending their vacation one 
day without pay or of taking the holiday with pay as one 
day of their vacation allowance. 

Enlightened business men believe in vacations for their 
employees for the gain in health is primarily an invest- 
ment in the future. It is but fair to such companies 
that their employees use their vacations to gain physical 
strength and renewed spirit for the Winter’s work, and 
not for any other purpose. 


x ok x 
Hit hard—but not the other fellow. 
oe 


Neither Rome nor a career was built in a day. 
x oe Ox 


HY do people travel by air? The Colonial Air 
Transport undertook to find out and made a test 
of the passengers who took passage in the New York to 
Boston service. The result was that more traveled for 


busin 
AIR TRAVEL €ss purposes than for any other 


CUTS TIME reason. 
EXECUTIVES £ 
MUST LOSE Of the 586 passengers who an 


swered the questionnaire, 253 made 
the trip to save time in keeping business engagements, 
and a number kept engagements due to urgency of affairs 
that they could not have kept in any other way. Of the 
103 others, many of whom were business men, listed as 
their reason for preferring to fly the need of keeping 
pressing social engagements, touring for the benefit of the 
tonic and scenic effect, or “just for the ride” and re.- 
laxation. 

It shows the value of the air service in business emer- 
gencies. 
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FTER Henry Ford had discon- 

tinued the manufacture of his 
Model T and had determined to go 
in for national advertising of the 
new model, he 
was visited by the 
representatives of 
various agencies 
seeking the Ford 
account. Most of 
them had worked 
out detailed de- 
scriptions of what 
they believed ad- 
vertising could do for the new Ford 
product. 

In the midst of a discussion one 
day concerning the functions of ad- 
vertising Mr. Ford said. 

“Oh, you don’t need to tell me 
that. I know what advertising is.” 

There was a polite. silence, and 
then the motor magnate went on. 

“We had a song when I was a 
youngster,” he said. “It was called 
‘The Bear Went Over the Moun- 
tain.” That’s advertising.” 

The other men in the group looked 
puzzled, so Mr. Ford explained. 

“That was the whole song,” he 
said. “‘“The bear went over the 
mountain, the bear went over the 
mountain, the bear went over the 
mountain, to see what he could see.’ ” 


ATTHEW ROBSON, of Sa- 

lem, Massachusetts, for a 

long time a director in the American 
Hide and Leather Company and other 
corporations, is ninety-five years old. 

Before his ninety-fifth birthday, 
which occurred on February 22, 
1928, a reporter from the local news- 
paper started out before breakfast 
and went to Mr. Robson’s home to 
arrange for an interview to take place 
after Mr. Robson rose and ate break- 
fast. 

He found that Mr. Robson already 
had eaten his usual breakfast of 
cereal, cream, two eggs, bacon, toast 
and coffee, had read the morning 
paper and had started down town. 

The reporter visited the church 
that Mr. Robson built and at which 
the nonogenarian was to stop to see 
the pastor. He was just too late. 
Mr. Robson had left and was going 
to the Salem Five Cents Savings 
Bank. After a short talk with the 
pastor the reporter hurried to the 
bank. The finance committee, of 
which Mr. Robson is a member, had 
finished its meeting. 

The newspaper man stopped to 
pick up a sidelight or two, then 
crossed the street to the Naumkeag 
Trust Company, another institution 
in which Mr. Robson is an official. 
Mr. Robson had finished his confer- 
ences there and left for the Salem 
Savings Bank. The reporter fol- 





lowed him, only to find that Mr. Rob- 
son had finished his business and his 
usual battle of wit with the president 
and had left for Boston. 

The reporter, still breakfastless, 


ittle “Bits 
about 


BIG 
MEN 


caught the next train for Boston. 
By the time he arrived, Mr. Robson 
had attended a meeting of the board 
of directors of one of his corpora- 
tions, had eaten a tripe dinner at 
Young’s, and was on his way back to 
Salem. 

Hastening to the North Station, 
the scribe took the next train back to 
Salem. At the Y. M. C. A., of which 
Mr. Robson has been president for 
half a century, he was told that Mr. 
Robson had made his daily visit for 
conferences and to read the New 
York papers. 

He was traced to a meeting of the 
trustees of Salem Hospital, which he 
was active in founding, but the meet- 
ing was over when the reporter ar- 
rived and Mr. Robson had left to at- 
tend a meeting of the trustees of the 
Salem Public Library. 


The tired and hungry reporter 
found Mr. Robson at home, appar- 
ently untired, late in the day. He 
was rewarded for the meals he had 
missed by being invited to dinner. 
Famished as he was, he ate no more 
nor with keener appetite than his 
host. 

He left with the conviction that 
reporters are not the only busy peo- 
ple in the world, and Mr. Robson set- 
tled down to enjoy the evening papers 
and a book by the late President Eliot 
of Harvard University. 


HE late Charles Proteus Stein- 
metz, the remarkable electrical 
wizard—one of the geniuses of the 
General Electric Company—was an 
ardent smoker. 
When a notice 
was posted over 
the plant saying, 
“No Smoking Al- 
lowed,” Steinmetz 
paid no attention 
to the rules and 
signs telling of it. 
" One day an exec- 
utive called his attention to the signs, 
asking him if he realized it was 
against the rules to smoke in the 
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buildings and laboratories of the 
company. 

The next day Steinmetz didn’t 
show up. Nor did he for the next 
two days. Then the other execu- 
tives of the company became really 
worried and started a search for him. 

Finally the missing Steinmetz was 
found by one of the executives in the 
lobby of the old Iroquois Hotel in 
Buffalo. He was sitting in an easy 
chair puffing his cigar. 

The executive told him that the 
whole company was looking for him 
and wondered where in the world he 
had been and what he was doing 
there. 

He said calmly, “I just came up 
here to have a smoke.” 


LBERT H. WIGGIN, Chair- 

man of the newly combined 
Chase National and Park National 
Banks, was recently reciting to a 
fellow banker the 
troubleand embar- 
rassment caused 
by his personal 
friends requesting 
loans without ade- 
quate security. 

He told of two 

men who were in- 
timate friends and 
each of whom had farms they oper- 
ated and lived on in the Summer. 
Once they compared their assets and 
one of them, who was quite frank 
and a wag, said to his companion, 
“Well, Harry, we both have about - 
the same amount of oil and mining 
stocks, but as your farm is double 
the size of mine, you are twice as 
poor.” 





R OY S. HUBBELL, manager of 
the Belmont Hotel, in New 
York City, was telling one day of a 
guest who expected something in the 
way of greetings. 

“This particular lady visits us reg- 
ularly,” declared Mr. Hubbell. “She 
has been coming to the hotel for quite 
a number of years and we always 
know when to expect her. That is to 
say, on her periodical visits. to New 
York she fixes her arrangements so 
always to be here at certain times. 

She comes on the same train, al- 
ways wires to have a certain porter 
meet her and always has the same 
room. We could almost set our 
watches by her comings and goings. 
For a good many years, too, I have 
been sending flowers to her room, 
each time she arrives, accompanying 
them with the compliments of the 
hotel. 

“Arriving on one cold day last 
winter she found the customary 
flowers and telephoned me. 

“*Thank you, very much,’ she said. 
‘But, Mr. Hubbell, don’t you think 


‘it would be much more appropriate 


if the hotel were to serve me with hot 
soup, instead of flowers, upon my ar- 
rival ?’” 















THE IRON MAN 
AND HIS WORK 


Photograph by 
Charles Sheeler 


The fender press at 
the Ford plant be- 
speaks its own art- 


ful power 


e HE Search for a Mass 


Production Style from the 
day of William Morris to 
Louis Sullivan, the Amer- 
ican Architect Genius 


HE rebellion against ugliness 
in the latter half of the Nine- 
teenth Century and in the 
opening decades of the Twentieth, 
resolved itself into a search for a 
style. To many manufacturers in 
America this search may seem to 
have been-a restless and abitrary 
thing, having no meaning beyond the 
fact that people were becoming tired 
of the fine old things and wanted 
novelties of no matter what kind. 
There has, indeed, been a restless- 
ness in the search for a style to suit 
our age. There have been cults for 
returning to this and that period. We 
have been exhorted to restore the 
old handicrafts, to study and copy 
the styles of the past, to go back to 
the Gothic period, to the Renaissance, 
to the Greeks, to study nature, and 
what not. This restless search has 
advertised the fact that new condi- 
tions of life, new production meth- 


ods, new materials demand new 
forms, and technical advances. 
The manufacturers’ favorite an- 


swer to the question of a style to suit 
modern conditions has been to name 
the styles of the past. Some years 
ago, an American manufacturer saw 

















he Mi acHINE 


in the Newark Museum a group of 
furniture designs by modern Euro- 
pean architects, whose work has 
since been made known to the world 
in the Paris Exposition of 1925. He 
looked at them without interest and 
said that America had no ned of de- 
signs of that type. “We have all the 
great periods to copy,” he said, “and 
we have the finest materials in the 
world. We don’t need such stuff.” 
One may forgive such a man his 
indifference to the artistic barrenness 
of America. We may agree that it 
is not his business to worry about 
the stifling of creative talent by the 
dead copying of a dead past. One 
can even forgive him for failing to 
see the falseness of the period cult, 














nadustry . 


Need for ART 


By John Cotton Dana 


In COLLABORATION WITH HOLGER CAHILL 


for period copying rests on the pecu- 
liar theory that each style has been 
born fully developed and thereafter 
never changed. Historic _ styles 
developed in a slow growth, chang- 
ing from year to year, when they 
were alive, as any living thing does. 
The period craze not only divorced 
designers from the present, it 
divorced them also from the past, 
for the great styles of the past were 
never the still-born things which one 
meets with in the period copy. What 
we cannot so easily forgive in this 
manufacturer and his brethren, is 


their blindness to the fact that period 
copies are not well suited to modern 
production methods and _ industrial 
materials. 
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America’s Longest 
Electrified Railroad 


On its transcontinental line between Chicago and 
Puget Sound, The Milwaukee Road operates, by elec- 
tricity, 440 miles between Harlowton, Montana, and 
Avery, Idaho, and 216 miles between Othello, Wash- 
ington, and Seattle. These 656 miles constitute 
40% of the Nation’s total electrified railroad mile- 
age—by far America’s Longest Electrified Railroad. 


Tumbling mountain streams in the Belt, Rocky, 
Bitter Root and Cascade ranges originate the power 
for the mighty electric locomotives. Heavy trains 
are moved over the Continental Divide and the 
grades of the Cascades swiftly, smoothly and surely. 
Travelers marvel at this scientific accomplishment, 
said by Thomas A. Edison to be “‘the very latest 
word in transportation.”’ 


The Milwaukee Road is the shortest route be- 
tween Chicago and Seattle, and the only railroad 
operating over its own rails all the way. Its 
fast, newly-inaugurated schedule is saving 
travelers between Chicago and the Puget 
Sound cities practically a business day. 


For your copy of ‘“‘Key Notes,”’ containing 

information concerning this railroad, write 
The Milwaukee Road, Room 867M, Union 
Station, Chicago. 


The MILWAUKEE Roap 
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Famous Trains 


The Olympian: Chicago-Yellowstone- 
Spokane-Seattle-Tacoma ... The 
Pioneer Limited: Chicago-St. Paul- 
Minneapolis . . . The Columbian: Chi- 
cago-Twin Cities- Yellowstone-Spo- 
kane-Seattle-Tacoma . .. The South- 
west Limited: Chicago-Milwaukee:- 
Excelsior Springs-Kansas City ... The 
Arrow: Chicago-Milwaukee :-Des Moines- 
Omaha-Sioux City. 
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FACADE OF TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 
European architects called Sullivan’s work the first new 
note in architecture since the Gothic 


Before the coming of the rebels 
against ugliness in the Nineteenth 
Century, manufacturers had made a 
double error about the use of ma- 
chinery in industrial art production. 
On the one hand, they believed that 
machinery was to be used to pro- 
duce, on a large scale, tawdry arti- 
cles for the homes of the poor. The 
belief that the poor should be well- 
satisfied with the “cheap and nasty” 
was quite in harmony with the spirit 
of the age. On the other hand, it 
was believed that machine made ob- 
jects for the homes of the rich 
should imitate the profuse decoration 
to which the rich had become ac- 
customed in handicraft articles. The 
machine was set to copying handi- 
craft styles. Of course the poor 
wanted imitations of what the rich 
were getting. This created a demand 
which set manufacturers to copying 
anything which could be given the 
cachet of a dead name. 

Under these conditions, one can 
well understand the restlessness of 
the creative spirits of the Nineteenth 
Century, and their efforts to find 
something better. That something 
better did not come easily. In the 
first attempts to create a modern 
style, William Morris in England, 
the founders of naturalism and new 
art in France and the youth style in 
Germany, eccentricities were substi- 
tuted for the period copy. These 
styles were very much like each other 
and their makers had not yet dis- 
covered the machine. 

William Morris believed that ma- 
chine production, as a condition of 
life, was an evil, and that man could 
not have happiness in his daily work 
if he handed over the responsibility 
for the needs of his daily life to 
machines and their operators. He 
believed that if household furniture 
or utensils made “any claim to be 
works of art they must show obvious 


traces of the hand of man, guided 
directly by his brain, without more 
interposition of machines than is ab- 
solutely necessary to the nature of 
the work done.” 

But the machine proved itself ab- 
solutely necessary in more fields than 
Morris bargained for. His use of 
machinery a little in his production 
of furniture, textiles, ceramics, and 
books was the first introduction of 
the artist-craftsman to the machine. 
Morris insisted that purpose and ma- 
terial must dominate shape and deco- 
ration. Be guided, he says, by the 
purpose for which the article you 
are making is intended. Be guided 
also by the nature of your material 
and your craft. In pottery making 
let shape and decoration show the 
nature of clay. In weaving let your 
designs look as if they had been 
woven and not painted with a brush 
or drawn with an engraver’s burin. 
These ideas of William Morris have 
profoundly influenced modern deco- 
rative and industrial art. 

The weak part of Morris’s work 
was his design. He tried to make 
popular a type of design which made 
use of conventionalized motives from 
nature. This side of his work has 
little interest for the modern designer 
or manufacturer, but it had its in- 
fluence upon new art in France, and 
upon the youth style in Germany. 
Most of the work done in these styles 
was unsatisfactory. It was poor in 
design because of a weak use of 
natural forms and willowy curves 
and because of an emphasis upon 
decoration rather than form. As 
one writer has said, the designers in 
these styles did not realize that 
nothing is more unnatural than na- 
ture when it is applied to things 
with which nature has nothing to do 
except to furnish the inspiration. 
These styles were not suited to ma- 
chine production. The machine is 
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66 JNDUSTRIAL ART, 
through its search for 

a style suited to the de- 
mands of mass production, 
has brought the artist and 
the industrialist together. 
. In the search for a 
modern style the machine 
industry and the fine arts 
have really been seeking 
each other. Consequently, 
there should be no insur- 
mountable difficulties in 
finding a working basis for 
a partnership between in- 
dustry and arts.” These are 
the views of Mr. Dana in 
one of his last contributions 
to Art in-Industry. The 
articles written just before 
- the illness and death of the 
noted museum director will 

be continued. 


not a good decorator, and especially 
not in the naturalistic style. The 
eclecticism and the eccentricities of 
Nineteenth Century styles did not 
create a good situation for industry. 
Machine production needs a style of 
its own more than any other type of 
production. It needs this style for 
two reasons. First, because of the 
nature of the machine itself and the 
nature of the materials which it 
handles best. Second, because the 
scheme of modern industry demands 
a stable source of design from which 
both staples and novelty lines may be 
developed. This demand for a 
stable source of design is making it- 
self strongly felt in American in- 
dustry to-day, 

The attempts of William Morris 
and his successors on the European 
continent had good results, however. 
They set designers in the direction of 
creating rather than copying. And 
they made them think of the nature 
of the materials they worked with 
and the purpose of the articles they 
were designing. 

The Vienna Secession of the late 
1890’s made a further advance. It 
emphasized the idea that design must 
.be controlled by purpose and ma- 
terial, and that decoration must yield 
to the demands of form. These 
ideas have been of great importance 
in the development of modern deco- 
rative and industrial art. The Vi- 
enna Secession also made designers 
think more of the relation of ob- 
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The Commander Eight Brougham for five, $1675. The Commander Six Brougham for five, $1525. 


Six wire wheels and trunk standard equipment. Prices at the factory. Bumpers and spare tires extra. 


a OU drive your Studebaker Champion confidently, no matter how far or fast your jour- 

ney may be. Its smart style, brilliant spirit and lulling travel-ease mask staying power 
a which has won for Studebaker every official stock car record for sustained high speed and 
ne endurance. How entirely natural then, that Studebaker should lead the world in the sale 


of eight-cylinder motor cars— particularly in view of Studebaker’s low, One-Profit prices! 
1ust 
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jects in a room. An opening was 
made for the idea of logical and uni- 
fied ensembles. 

The work of the Viennese, how- 
ever, had in it much of previous 
German and French styles with their 
weak use of natural ea and an 
influence of Austrian peasant art. 
The influence of peasant art has been 
a pleasing note in modern decorative 
art. It has not contributed anything 
of great value to the development of 
a style suited to machine production; 
but the modern use of color has been 
influenced to some extent by it. 

Another influence has been the 
anthropological collections of the arts 
of primitive peoples. Primitive art 
has been a great source for all mod- 
ern art, fine and applied. Such 
museums as the Folkwang in Hagen, 
Germany, the Trocadero in Paris, 
and the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York have fur- 
nished inspiration to modern de- 
signers, 

The Germans, with their logical 
understanding of the possibilities of 
the machine, worked out the first 
satisfactory modern style. They saw 
clearly that form purpose and mia- 
terial should be the _ controlling 
factors in designj and that decora- 
tion was of secohdary importance. 
Decoration was ug by the Germans 
with great restrf®int. When they 
used it, they sought their motives in 
geometry and not in natural forms, 
for geometrical decoration is better 
suited to machine production. The 
Germans applied their style to every- 
thing from the construction of rail- 
road stations and factories to the 
production of textiles, ceramics, and 
kitchen utensils. a 

One of the first buildings in Eu 
rope which clearly,stated the modern 
style in arthitecturé’is the railroad 
station in Nuremberg, designed in 
1902 by Bruno Paul, who is now con- 
nected with a firm of American de- 
signers. The designer's aim was to 
put up a railroad station which 
should be expressive of its use, and 
not a building in any traditional style. 
He succeeded, and soon many archi- 
tects in Germany, Austria, and 
Sweden were following his example. 

It is a curious fact that though 
the modern style had had no popu- 
larity in America, one of its leading 
exponents was an American architect, 
Louis Sullivan. Sullivan’s Wain 
wright Building in St. Louis, built 
in 1890, and his Transportation 
Building for the World’s Fair in 
1893, had tremendous influence in 
Europe. 

Of the Wainwright Building, 
Frank Lloyd Wright says that “to 
this day it remains the master key to 
skyscraper architecture the world 
over.” European architects called 
Sullivan’s Transportation Building 
“the first new note in architecture 
since the Gothic.” 

A fairly complete showing of the 





The Machine 
Industry 
and Art 


modern style in architecture and 
decorative and industrial art was 
given in the German Werkbund ex- 
hibition in Cologne in 1914. France 
had already seen examples of the 
Modern German design in the work 
of a Munich artist in the Salon of 
1910. America saw examples of it 
in the Newark Museum exhibits of 
1912. The Cologne exhibit gave it 
a much fuller expression. The Paris 
exposition of 1925 made little ad- 
vance over the Cologne exhibit of 
1914. 

Bruno Paul’s railroad station and 
|.ouis Sullivan’s work are mentioned 
here because the influence of archi- 
tecture has been strong in modern 
industrial art. Architecture has al- 
ways played a large role in any re- 
birth of the arts. A modern writer 
of the Fine Arts, R. H. Wilenski, 
says that the idea which modern 
artists consciously serve is that of 
“architecture as typical art.” Amer- 
ican designers and architects to-day 
look back to Louis Sullivan as the 
forerunner of the modern style in 
\merica, and one of the most in- 
fluential pioneers in Europe as well. 

It is curious that France was so 
slow to forge ahead in art as applied 
to industry, for she might have found 
in the work of her painters the same 
inspiration that Germany found in 
the work of her architects. It may, 
in fact, be conceded that the modern 
note in design found its first ex- 
pression in France in the work of 
such painters as Paul Cezanne and 
his followers. This work goes back 
to the 1870's and antedates modern 
development in architecture and the 
decorative arts. 

It is quite possible that the German 


500 BUSINESS 
MAGAZINES 


The Business Branch of the New- 
ark Public Library, Newark, New 
Jersey, has issued a bulletin under 
the title “500 
Classified by Subject.” 


Business Magazines 
The period- 
icals listed cover references to over 
150 trades and industries. 


This com- 
pilation enables business men to get 
a complete cross section of business 
developments at a rapid glance. 

The Library sends the bulletin up- 
on request. 
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and Austrian architects and designers 
who developed the modern style were 
influenced by the French painters, 
The emphasis on form in their work 
is similar to the emphasis on form 
in French painting. A Swedish, 
architect, who helped design the 
buildings and many of the manufac- 
tured articles for the very modern 
Gothenburg Exposition in 1923, said 
that he and his associates had tried 
an ensemble of buildings somewhat 
in the style of modern painting. If 
this is true, then painting is paying 
back to architecture the debt it owes 
through Giotto, who through his use 
of forms inspired by architecture 
helped to vitalize European painting. 

We may leave this aside as an in- 
teresting speculation. It is certain, 
at any rate, that French designers 
and architects did not for many years 
learn the lesson which they might 
have learned from painting. In the 
Nineteenth Century the fine ar's 
were so segregated from the life of 
every day that no manufacturer or 
designer of factory-made products 
would have thought to learn any- 
thing from painters. However, the 
French, when they started to revive 
their decorative and industrial arts 
after the World War, saw that the 
work of their modern painters was in 
full harmony with modern industrial 
design. They were not slow to call 
upon their painters for designs. To- 
day such major French artists as 
Picasso, Jean Lurcat, Charles Du- 
fresne, Raoul Dufy, and others have 
designed very beautiful rugs, tex- 
tiles, and pottery. 

Thus Industrial Art, through its 
search for style suited to the demands 
of mass production has brought the 
artist and the industrialist together. 
The fine arts have renounced their 
isolation and have become related to 
everyday life once more. This union 
between the fine arts and the arts of 
everyday life, which has been made 
to a considerable extent in Germany 
and in France, has not yet been made 
in this country. But, if there is one 
thing which we may learn from 
Europe, it is that we must bring to- 
gether all the arts of making and 
creating things. 

At the risk of being tedious, let 
it be repeated that everything delib- 
erately and thoughtfully produced by 
man is art, and that all creators and 
makers of things, from  well-de- 
signed teacups to paintings and 
sculpture, are artists.. In the search 
for a modern style, the machine in- 
dustry and the fine arts have really 
been seeking each other. They have 
joined their forces in Europe. Con- 
sequently, there should be no insur- 
mountable difficulties in finding a 
working basis for a partnership be- 
tween industry and the arts in Amer- 
ica. 

The next article will deal with the 
discovery of the Mass Production 
Style and its service to Industry. 
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“THE ACME OF 
PERFECT PROTECTOGRAPHING” 





























Tue Daniel Green Felt Shoe Company, 
manufacturers of the famous “Comfy” slippers, 
is another enthusiastic user of the Century 
Protectograph. 


“We find, with constant use, that it operates 
with speed, clarity of reading, and accuracy. 
There have been less errors made by its use than 
in any other Protectograph previously used. 
We attribute this fact to the clearness of the 
figures on the checks and the ease in operating 
the machine. 


“We would be glad to recommend it at any 
time as the acme of perfect Protectographing.” 


The new Century Protectograph will be a 
revelation to you of what speed, convenience 
and accuracy are possible in a moderately 
priced check writer. This finely balanced, well- 
built machine has won preference everywhere 
by its performance. 


Try it in your own office on any form that is 
to be amount-written. Get in touch with a 
Todd representative or return the coupon for 
some interesting literature. 


The Todd Company, Protectograph Division. 
(Est. 1899.) Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers 


TODD SYSTEM 
OF CHECK PROTECTION 





of the Protectograph, the new Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


7 vy ry 


Trade-in allowance 


Todd representatives appraise old check writers fairly 
because Todd Protectographs are priced fairly. An ex- 
travagant allowance for your old check writer could be 
possible only if the new machine had an inflated price 
and an excessive selling margin. The most important 
thing to you is not what you are allowed for your old 
check writer ... but how much actual value you get in 
the new one for the dollars you invest. Before you buy 
any check writer, safeguard your investment by com- 
paring its performance and reputation with those of a 
Todd Protectograph. 


Because Todd users qualify as preferred risks they enjoy 
discounts of from 25 to 60% of standard premiums for 
forgery insurance. 
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THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me further information about the 
new Century Protectograph. 
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I do not know how wicked Amer- 
ican millionaires are, but as I travel 
about and see the results of their 
generosity in the form of hospitals, 
churches, public libraries, universi- 
ties, parks, recreation grounds, art 
museums and theatres I wonder what 
on earth we should do without them. 
—William Lyon Phelps. 


eo MAD 


My entire span of life is from the 
time I awake in the morning until 
I go to sleep at night. The past is 
over, the future hasn’t come. I do 
not worry over the one or fear the 
other, for my concern is to make a 
fine job of to-day—vVash Young. 

From J. Leigh, Ingersoll, Ont. 
+ ate 


Primitive man found it to be his 
worst enemy, the Romans built a 
temple to it, and Man to this day, 
in spite of the advances of Civiliza- 
tion, still cowers before the specter 
of his most disturbing tormentor— 
FEAR.—The Silent Partner. 


x * x 


In the mechanistic view of exist- 
ence you and I are booked to be fer- 
tilizers, and we 
shall not even 
have the interest 
of knowing what 
we are fertilizing. 
And after some 
myriads of years 
we may not even 
be fertilizers, for 
our planet is des- if 
tined to become 
as dead as the 
moon, where nothing grows. The 
human episode will become a cosmic 
memory with no intelligence to de- 
cipher it. Religion provides the only 
loophole from the dullest future— 
sheer oblivion.—the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Sloane Coffin. 


* * as 


From 


your favorite 


Men work hard because they are 
lazy. A vision of leisure, with no 
necessity for doing anything save 
follow his whims, has been the im- 
pelling force which has 
made many a man tense his 
muscles and knit his brow 
far beyond the needs of the 
moment. Such labor, with 
well-earned idleness as the 
objective—idleness in the 
closing hours of the day or 
in the closing years of life 
—is responsible for much 
of the world’s progress.— 
Scientific American. 


A Text 


HERE there is no vision 
the people perish. 


Harold De 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 





ON LIFE AND 
m—BUSINESS ~ 


Now, I conceive my trust first to 
be to see to it that the capital which 
is put into this concern is safe, hon- 
estly and wisely used, and paid a 
fair rate of return. Otherwise we 
cannot get capital. The worker will 
have no tools. 

Second, that the people who put 
their labor and lives into this con- 
cern get fair wages, continuity of 
employment and a_ recognition of 
their rights to their jobs where they 
have educated themselves to highly 
skilled and specialized work. 

Third, that the customers get a 
product which is as represented and 
that the price is such as is consis- 
tent with the obligations to the peo- 
ple who put their capital and labor 
in. 

Last, that the public has a con- 
cern functioning in the public inter- 
est and performing its duties as a 
great and good citizen should.— 
Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board, General Electric Company. 


* * * 


This civilization is not going to de- 
pend upon what we do when we work 
so much as what we do in our time 
off. The moral 
and spiritual 
forces of our 
country do _ not 
lose ground in 
the hours we are 


W eerd, busy on our jobs 
What is —their battle is 
text? A 


the leisure time. 
The joyous rush 
of the brook, the 
contemplation of 
the eternal flow of the stream, the 
stretch of forest and mountain, all 
reduce our egotism, soothe our 
troubles, and shame our wickedness. 
—Herbert Hoover. 

* * * 


The Worst bankrupt in the world 
is the man who has lost his enthusi- 
asm. Let a man lose everything else 


in the world but his enthusiasm and 
he will come through again to suc- 
cess.—H. 


W. Arnold. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts’ and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 





Every man pays for the amount 
of bossing he requires, and likewise 
every man’s wages increase in pro- 
portion to his ability to act as a boss 
or foreman of himself and others. 
The lower the wage rate, the greater 
the amount of watching and direc- 
tion constantly required. The high- 
est wages are paid to the man 
through whose ability the largest 
number of other men may be profit- 
ably employed.—Alfred Kauffmann, 
president, Link-Belt Company 

From A. S. Merrifield, Akron, 0. 

ee 

It takes more than Capital to 
swing business these days. You've 
got to have the A. I. D. degree to 
get by—Advertising, Initiative and 
Dynamics.—Ren Mulford, Jr. 

ie * 


All great lives are dynamic. They 
have great passions which drive 
them. They are alive and throw 
themselves into their convictions 
with their whole being. It is not 
necessary to live a drab life. It is 
up to the individual if his life will 
surge with vitality. But the worth- 
fulness of one’s life depends on what 
passions he chooses, what ideals he 
follows and what good he seeks.— 
the Rev. Altmann Swihart. 

x ok Ok 

The question is not, will men 
honor you for your work, but, does 
your work honor you? Your con- 
cern is not only to create profits for 
yourself, but to make that which will 
profit many besides yourself.—O. S. 
Davis. 

. 28 

I haven’t got to make over the uni- 
verse; I only have to do my own 
small job, and to look up often at 
the trees, and the hills, and the sky, 
and be friendly with all men.—David 
Grayson. 

2 

Happiness is a perfume you cannot 
pour on others without getting a few 
drops on yourself.—Henry Guilbert. 

From C. G. Moberger, Walden, Mass. 

x * 

The most lovable quality that any 
human can possess is tolerance. Tol- 
erance is the vision that en- 
ables us to see things from 
another person’s point of 
view. It is the generosity 
that concedes to others the 
right to their own opinion 
and their own peculiarities. 
It is the bigness that en- 
ables us to let people be 
happy in their own way in- 
stead of our’ way.—Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. 
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© Ewing Galloway 


O take a case in 
point: sometime 
ago I was work- 


ing for one of the most 


4 


Why 
Workers 


kind of worker who is apt to make 
trouble for you employers; the worker 





MPLOYER’S 
Failure to 
Clarify Wage Pay- 
ment Change Upset 
Big Shop. A Ma- 


: f chine Operator’s 
Go Sour e Point of View. 
By Edward Hatchel , 
AM a machine operator. I am the Pr en ae 


operate with every other 
man in the achieving of 
that goal. 


talk about in your conferences. Where it had been suc- 
iin i you : 0 y cessfully installed, the en- 
aa Tag AF ggg ee Sometimes I have attended these con- gineers found that it 


working on the _piece- 
work plan of wage pay- 
ment. As a piece-worker, 
it was my job to produce 
the most work I could and 
pay no attention to anyone 
else. If there was any 
motto under the plan it 
was “Each man for him- 
self and devil take the 
hindmost.” As a result, 


perienced worker who 
needed some help for a 
moment was apt to receive 
very little co-operation. 
The time I might give in 
helping would be just so 
much lost on my own pro- 








Yes, we are suspicious. 


ferences, too, and when I hear you wail- 
ing about the suspiciousness of the 
workers, I can hardly keep from getting 
up and saying what I think. 


cious when we have a right to be and 
when there is no reason for being so at 
Oe Ernen WANE OF aR Sx- all. If you dealt with your customers as 
you do with your employees, they would 


be suspicious, too. 


We are suspi- 


restfited in increased pro- 
duction, elimination of a 
vast amount of clerical 
detail, reduced labor turn- 
over and increased wages. 
This was the new plan 
and its purpose. 

But, to paraphrase the 
old saying, “There’s many 
a slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip,” there’s many a 
slip *twixt a method which 
exists in the head of a 
major executive and that 
same plan when it gets 
down into the shop where 
it is expected to function 
and bring results. 

Here is how the group 














duction and wages. In 
addition, there was much 
time lost in quarrels over the use of 
machines which had to be used in 
common, et cetera. 

The management then decided that 
the plan was not so good. It set its 
expert human engineers to work to 
discover or devise a method of pay- 
ment which would secure the most 
amount of co-operation between the 
men. The engineers recommended 
the adoption of the “group-plan” of 
wage payment. Just what this plan 
was, how it worked and what my 
part in it was, was never fully ex- 
plained to me in the shop. What I 
do know about it I read later in the 
proceedings of an engineering so- 
ciety. 

For those who may not know, the 
group system, as I understand it, 
works something like this. The out- 
put of all the members of the group 


is multiplied by the rate paid for 
each operation to secure the total 
wages of the group. This sum is 
then divided among the men who 
have already been separated into dif- 
ferent classes on the basis of length 
of service, skill, etc. Grade A re- 
ceives the highest wages, grade B the 
next highest, and so on. 

According to the engineers, and I 
am not questioning their findings, 
this plan capitalizes on the workers’ 
desire for teamplay. In so doing, it 
taps a reservoir of energy and effort 
which has been wasted under the 
piece-work system. The plan was 
doped out so that ‘increasing produc- 
tion for the whole group, instead of 
that of the individual, became the 
chief goal of the workers. Both the 
method of payment and the basis of 
production were so arranged that it 


plan was introduced: 

“Beginning to-day this 
department will operate on group 
work system.” 

This was the notice I saw on the 
time-clock bulletin board as I came 
to work one Monday morning. After 
punching my time-card, I walked to 
the locker room with Jimmie Watson, 
the chronic kicker of our department. 

‘“What’s the big idea?” I asked 
him. 

“It’s just another way of cutting 
our wages,” he said. “I’ve been 
working in factories for twenty-five 
years and I haven’t seen a change yet 
that didn’t result in having the work- 
ers lose out on the deal.” 

As a friend of mine in another 
department where the plan had been 
used for some time told me that he 
was getting from $1 to $2 a day less 
than he had been, I decided I’d better 
find out more about it. I asked the 
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for your business 


A glance tells you whether you 
are gaining, slipping or 
standing still 


IGURES which show the per- 

formance of each department of 
your business are the only safe 
guide in setting objectives and 
reaching them. But do you always 
get these figures in time to reflect 
present conditions? 

When totals are a week old or a 
month old, they may present a pic- 
ture directly opposite from the one 
which exists TODAY. 

Give this a moment’s thought. 
Will your find on your desk tomor- 
row a report showing exactly where 
you stood today? Will you get the 
figures on today’s orders, inventor- 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


ies, sales billed, bank balances, ac- 
counts receivable and payable, ship- 
ments... and other vital facts? 


Thousands of executives get this 
indispensable information every 
morning through the Elliott-Fisher, 
a method which may be installed in 
your business without interfering in 
the slightest way with your present 
accounting routine. 


Without adding a man to your 
payroll Elliott-Fisher compiles the 
records of every department and 
summarizes them in a simple, con- 
cise report. Every morning this re- 
port may be placed on your desk, 


The Elliott - Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 


telling you at a glance whether busi- 
ness is gaining, slipping or stand- 
ing still. 

Elliott-Fisher serves hosts of firms 
that are noted for their successful 
management. We should like to tell 
you how Elliott-Fisher may effi- 
ciently serve you. Forward the cou- 
pon below and let us send you more 
detailed information. 

















General Office Equipment Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 





Address 
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foreman if he was going to call the 
men together and explain the plan. 
“No,” he said, “if anyone wants to 
know how it works he can ask me.” 

Some of us did ask and got a few 
ideas about it. But for the rest of 
that day and several succeeding ones, 
we spent all the time we could get 
away with asking each other what 
we thought about the plan. 

At the end of the first week, the 
earnings of the department were 
posted. We found that we had been 
making about the same as we had 
under the old plan. 

“We were paid well so we 
wouldn’t kick any more on the new 
proposition. Just wait a few weeks 
and watch the rates come down,” 
‘expressed the general opinion. Sure 
enough, the earnings of the second 
week were considerably less than the 
men in all grades had been receiving 
under piece-work. The foreman 
was run ragged that day. 

“You know I made more than the 
60 cents an hour I am getting this 
week,” one man told him, “Why 
should I split what I make with some 
bird who spends half his time sitting 
down?” 

“Tony, over there, hasn’t made 
more than $3 a day since he has been 
on the job. Now he is getting $4.50 
and $5. The rest of us, who have 
been making big jack, have to work 
for him and others like him,” said 
another. 


INALLY, finding that most of 
the men were ganging around 
him asking questions or standing to- 
gether in groups of twos and threes 
discussing the rates for the week, the 
foreman had the power turned off 
and called the men together. Most 
of the time he talked was spent in 
repeating the same idea: “Some- 
body is laying down on the job.” 
This, of course, did nothing to 
satisfy the men who had been high 
producers that week. After many 
comments, criticisms, questions and 
answers had gone back and forth, | 
asked the foreman if there was any 
objection to the formation of a com- 
mittee of the workmen to study the 
plan. So far as he knew, he said, 
there was none. Nothing was done 
about it then. 
That night I did considerable 
thinking about the plan and what 


could be done about it. I said to 
myself: “We want more wages; the 
company wants increased production. 
The way things are going, neither 
one of us is getting what we want. 
That’s simple enough. If the men 
can get together and find out more 
about the plan, see where the leak is, 
we may be able to get greater pro- 
duction. Naturally, we will get 
more money as a result; that seems 
simple too.” 

Next morning I put a notice on 
the bulletin board: 


“At noon there will be a meeting 
of the men of this department to dis- 
cuss the new wage payment plan.” 


BOUT 10 o'clock the assistant 
A superintendent came to me. 
He said: “Get the men who have 
been doing the most kicking and 
bring them to the superintendent’s 
office. We want to get this thrashed 
out before it gets serious.” I got 
about ten or twelve-men, most of 
whom had been working for the com- 
pany from five to fifteen years, to 
go in with me. 

The superintendent made a long 
speech, told us of the various situa- 
tions in which the company had dem- 
onstrated its goodwill towards the 
men in the past; said that the plan 
had been introduced to save clerical 
expense and not to cheat the men. 
The plan had been installed after 
much consideration and was there 
to stay, he added. Anyone who did 
not like it could get out. If there 
was any dissatisfaction on a particu- 
lar job, the operator was to take his 
case up with the foreman. No 
meetings were to be held or commit- 
tees formed. Finally, he declared, 
the executives were there to do the 
thinking; all we had to do was io 
produce. 

I tried to point out that the new 
plan had completely changed the 
status of the workers, that when a 
problem or difficulty arose it was no 
longer an individual’s problem but 
inevitably concerned the whole group. 
The superintendent said that he had 
been working in that plant for seven- 
teen years and didn’t need any fresh 
kids to tell him how to run the 
works! That ended my attempt at 


Noon at a Detroit Plant 
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co-operation and understanding. 

We went back to our machines. 
There was nothing we could do. The 
discontent which had been created by 
the method of putting in the ney 
plan and what followed had to have 
an outlet somewhere. The morale 
of the whole department was shot. 
Men working at one end of the de- 
partment accused those at the other 
end of laying down on the job. Petty 
quarrels between the men flared out 
from time to time. Naturally the 
productive output fell off. Several 
of the best men left and others stayed 
only because they could not find an- 
other job. Less than two weeks 
after the meeting in the superintend- 
ent’s office, I was put in a lower 
classed group, which automatically 
cut my wages about 10 per cent. | 
quit too. 

As I said before, there is many a 
slip between having an idea and 
putting it into operation. The plan 
which expert human engineers had 
devised to bring about increased pro- 
duction, higher wages, et cetera, 
through capitalizing on teamplay, had 
succeeded in bringing the- opposite 
results all along the line. 

Why did this happen? 

Is it any wonder that we were sus- 
picious of the management, then and 
thereafter ? 

Now I am not an expert engineer 
on human relations in industry, and 
I am not saying that I know what 
should have been done. But there 
are certain conclusions which that 
experience forced upon me. 


IRST, the management did not 

take into consideration the fact 
that most of us had been piece-work- 
ers from the time we began to work. 
That method of payment seemed in- 
separable from our way of working. 
It was a primary necessity then, if 
the plan was to be successful, to 
work up and present a careful and 
comprehensive explanation of the 
new method of payment, how it 
worked and affected us. 

As a result of this basic failure to 
predict our reactions to a plan on 
which we passed judgment solely on 
the basis of wild and _ inaccurate 
rumors, the management made an- 
other mistake by putting the plan 
into effect without a detailed explana- 
tion. Consequently, many unneces- 
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Acousti-Celotex in the ceiling of this stenographic and bill- 
ing department absorbs the clatter of fourteen busy machines 
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he decrease in noise was 
immediately noticeable y.. 


after we installed ACOUSTI-CELOTEX,” 
says Lilian N. Murphy, Chief of this large 
stenographic department, in Cleveland, Obio* 


“C) centralized stenographic de- These sound-absorbing, cane-fibre 
partment in the Cleveland-Cliffs tiles come in rigid, finished units, dura- 
Iron Company has fourteen billing ma- ble and permanent. They are easily 
chines and typewriters in almost con- installed in any building, new or old. 
stant use,’’ states Miss Murphy. Mail the coupon below for new, illus- 
‘*After we installed Acousti-Celotex, trated folder, and learn how Acousti- 
the old clatter and clang from the ma- Celotex can increase the productive- 
chines was subdued. Now the girls do _ ness of your employees. 
not have to combat the tiring effect of 1 ’ r 


constant noise. Increased efficiency ‘The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illi- 


nois. In Canada: Alexander Murray & 
Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales Distributors 
throughout the world. Acousti-Celotex 
is sold and installed by Approved 
Acousti-Celotex Contractors. 


naturally follows.”’ 

You can subdue the disturbing noises 
that distract attention in your own 
organization. You eliminate this costly 
drain on your office efficiency . . . in- 


crease output and decrease errors . . . 

* This statement was taken from an impartial 
personal investigation by Gould Reports Auditors 
ceilings. — Report No. 903. 


with Acousti-Celotex applied to your 
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sary misunderstandings arose both 
between us workers and between ys 
and the management. 

Finally, the company lost its las 
chance to capture our interest and 
enthusiasm by failing to give us the 
opportunity to participate in the soly. 
tion of problems which arose fron, 
the use of the new plan. Had this 
been done, our efforts would haye 
taken the direction of applying our 
intelligence toward overcoming ob- 
stacles in the way of  successfy| 
operation. Instead, we wasted our 
energy in shooting off steam—which 
contributed neither to understanding 
the plan nor to increasing the size 
of pay checks or profits. 
Ignorance, fear, and the realization 
of his limited scope for constructive 
activity: these three factors are dom- 
inant in the make-up of the worker 
of to-day. Ignorance of that ignor- 
nance, fear of that fear, and a reali- 
zation of his limited capacity to deal 
with these situations are dominant in 
the make-up of the employers. 
From my experience as a worker 
this is what is wrong in the picture: 
1. Failure of the employer to rec- 
ognize the worker has anything to 
contribute besides a certain number 
of pieces per hour. If the employer 
would recognize that the worker was 
human, he would get more efficient 
workers, better quality production 
and more of it. 

2. It is taken for granted that we 
are dumb-bells, and the chances are 
if you are a worker, you will act 
that way. 

I did not need a diploma from a 
college to find this out. I have 
worked as a machine operator since 
I left the grade school at fifteen. | 
operated a drill press in one of the 
largest electrical machine works in 
the East. There were 3,000 men 
working in that shop. I worked a 
year at a milling machine in Detroit. 
There were 6,000 men there whose 
viewpoint I knew. I spent two years 
as a draftsman and saved enough 
money to go to college. But what! 
know from the reactions of the men 
in the shop, I gained first hand. 

Workers are suspicious because 
many large employers do not take 
the trouble to make things clear to 
them. 


Electrical Production 


N 1927, world production of elec- 

tricity totaled 190,000,000 units, 
as compared to 47,000,000 units in 
1913. Of the total, the United States 
supplied 80,205,000 units, while Ger- 
many was second with 12,444,000. 
Great Britain and Ireland, combined, 
were third with 8,750,000 units and 
Japan and Norway were fourth with 
8,000,000 units each. 











There is no royal road to any- 
thing. One thing at a time, all things 
in succession. That which grows fast 
withers as rapidly; that which grows 











slowly endures.—J. G. Holland. 
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a city in Northwest Texas. 
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Forbes Time- Saving 


HERE has been no de- 

cided change in the 
business situation thus 

far in the new month which 
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News 


90 per cent. of capacity. The 
entire steel industry is going 
at an average of a little better 





means that the usual Summer 
declines in the chief industries | 
have materialized in much 
smaller degree than in other 
years, and consequently indus- 
trial activity is holding ex- 
ceptionally high throughout || 
the hot months. 

While some lines are still | 
expecting some further easing 
off as a result of the usual 
Summer let-up in business, at 
least a few others report that 
their low points, from a sea- 
sonal standpoint, have been 
passed and business normally 
should begin its ascent into the 
Autumn high territory, with- 
out ever having touched really 
low levels during the usual 
Summer recession. The situa- 
tion, therefore, is definitely 
optimistic, giving promise that 
the third quarter of the year 
will break records just as the | 
first two periods did. | 
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than 95 per cent., showing an 
advance of nearly 25 per cent. 
over the operations of 71 per 
cent. capacity in force at the 
corresponding period of last 
year. 

OTOR car _ production 

has not continued to 
set new records to quite the 
degree that the steel industry 
has done, but output is still 
setting records for this par- 
ticular season. June figures 
dropped off over 50,000 units 
from the previous month but 
were still far and away the 
highest record ever made by 
the industry for that month, 
at a total of over 550,000 
units. 

The construction industry is 
proceeding in its recent ir- 
regular fashion, with some 
weeks showing a large gain 
while others display rather 
drastic declines from last 
year. July totals are not yet 
available, at this writing, but 














HE steel business is still 
the outstanding pillar of 


strength and renews its youth like the eagle, finding new 
demand for its products to offset any moderate falling 
The Corporation increased 
its operations once more early in the month, after a 
slight recession during July, and is operating at more 
than 100 per cent. of its full rated capacity. 

Independents show little change as a whole, with opera- 
tions proceeding at the very satisfactory rate of about 


off from the old customers. 














New Endurance Record. Exports Triple 
Last Year. Graf Zeppelin Returns. 
Schneider Cup Race Plans 

HE principle of refueling airplanes 

while they are in flight has added 
almost limitless possibilities to endur- 
ance flying and has resulted in a spec- 
tacular series of new endurance records. 
This type of trial for a flying record is 
fairly spectacular and if successful it 
gets considerable publicity. The result 
has been an epidemic of such trials for 
new endurance records. 

The previous endurance record of 
Messrs. Mendell and Reinhart made over 
Culver City, California, during July did 
not stand very long and around the be- 
ginning of August a new endurance 
record was set up with a good margin. 
Messrs. Dale Jackson and _ Forest 
O’Brine piloted their Curtiss-Robertson 
monoplane, the St. Louis Robin, to a 


under last year. 
decline, in spite of 


but are still running 


new world’s endurance record for sus- 
tained flight in the vicinity of St. Louis, 
Mo. The flyers were in the air a total 
elapsed time of over 420 hours, or 
approximately 17% days. 


HE new aeronautics section of the 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has announced that total ex- 
ports of aircraft engines and airplane 
parts from the United States during the 
first five months of 1929 were almost 
three times the total for the same period 
of last year. Airplane exports from this 
country for the first five months of 
1929 were just under $4,000,000 compared 
with only $1,461,000 for the same period 
of 1928. 

Exports in May showed about 50 
planes of all types, together with about 
25 aircraft engines. This volume resulted 
in the month of May, 1929, setting a new 
high record in post-war airplane ex- 
ports from the United States. 


ee German dirigible, the Graff Zep- 
pelin, has finally emerged from its 
long overhauling as a result of the mo- 


it appears that they will not 
shift the picture much and 


that building operations have continued about 10 per cent. 


Department store sales are showing their usual Summer 


special sales. Chain store and mail 


order sales are off moderately from previous peak levels, 


well ahead of previous years. Bank 


clearings are continuing their recent gains and business 
failures show a healthy decrease in recent reports. 


tor failure which forced the ship to turn 
back from its second westward crossing 
of the Atlantic several months ago, The 
ship has been thoroughly gone over and 
pronounced entirely fit on various test 
trips preparatory to actual consumma- 
tion of its second trip across the At- 
lantic to the United States. Following 
successful completion of its second trans- 
Atlantic crossing, the Graff Zeppelin is 
scheduled to begin its round-the-world 
cruise from Germany next month. The 
official route for the trip has not been 
made public, but it is indicated that Los 
Angeles has been selected as_ the 
western American port of call. 


Schneider Cup Race 

Lt. A. J. Williams, one of the Navy’s 
leading flyers, is expected to pilot the 
American entry in the international 
Schneider Trophy race for seaplanes at 
Cowes, England. Lt. Williams is said 
to have developed a single motored 
plane which is expected to make over 
300 miles per hour and to develop over 
1,000 horsepower. Construction and de- 


tails of the plane and its engine are 
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closely guarded secrets, but secret tests 
of the plane are said to have been suc- 
cessful. The Schneider Trophy race 
will be held September 6th and 7th. 
The last race was held at Venice, Italy, 
in 1927, and was won by the British. 


Air Ports of Entry 


HE. Inter-Departmental Committee 

on Ports of Entry has taken steps 
to recognize the rapidly increasing im- 
portance of commercial aeronautics, An- 
nouncement has recently been made 
designating three flying fields as official 
ports of entry into the United States. 
The ports designated are the Canadian 
Gateway Airport at Newport, Vt., the 
Grosse Isle Airport at Detroit and the 
Ford Motor Company field at Detroit. 
It is expected that two other airports 
will shortly be designated in North Da- 
kota and Montana. 




















General Advance Continues with Grains 
in Spectacular Recovery. Oil and 
Tire Prices Soften 


"ppm at og a period of moderate 
irregularity around the close of July, 
commodity prices have again resumed 
ieir upward trend and the advance in 
recent weeks has again been rapid, if 
not spectacular. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Dun’s Index ....... 188.689 185.856 195.183 
Bradstreet’s ....... 12.4853 12.4562 13.1418 
Bureau of Labor.. 6.4 95.8 6 


The monthly indexes continue to re- 
flect the general upward tendency in 
prices and all of the important monthly 
averages display substantial gains. The 
weekly indexes have also continued their 
rapid advance and are not far from the 
highest in several years. The Irving 
Fisher wholesale price index of 200 rep- 
resentative commodities, based on the 
1928 average as 100, has staged one of 
the swiftest run-ups in several years. 
This index number is a good check on 
the rapid slump and more rapid advance 
of general prices thus far in the year. 
From the March high of over 98, the 
index declined rapidly to a low point of 
not much above 95 in May. This weak- 
ness was followed by an abrupt rever- 
sal in prices and an exceedingly swift 
recovery in the Fisher index. 

This upward movement appears to 
have gained momentum with passing 
weeks and the figure has jumped nearly 
three-quarter of a point in a_ single 
week. The latest index number stands 
at well over 99 and a new high record 
for the present year. Last year’s high 
point was 100.3 in the second week of 
September, while the lowest was 95.1 in 
the second week of January, 1928. 


Wheat Leads. Recovery 


HE advance in general commodity 

prices has been all the more impres- 
sive due to the fact that the largest gains 
have taken place in the most important 
classifications. In recent weeks, as has 
been the case for several months past, 
the grain markets have been the out- 
standing performers in the commodity 
group. The upward movement has been 
concentrated on the most. important. of 
the grains. 






Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

Wheat, December ........ $1.5434 $1.3934 $1.27%4 

Corn, December ... -- 100% 9% . .793%4 
Oats, December 54% 50% 43 
Cotton, Mid-Dec. .. - 18.92 18.53 21.05 
EAS Oper -. 8.00 7.30 7.00 

Coffee, No. 7 Rio.. 16 16% 16% 

RE rae 0550 §=.0525 Ss .0560 
eet; : Page: -iisiios weaned 29.25 27.50 28.00 
Irom, 2X, Phila. .......%. 22.26 22.26 20.25 
Steel, Pittsburgh ........ 36.00 36.00 33.00 
OW ence i caauronkseep ees 6.75 6.75 6.20 
CEE > >... ccebnsbiake ence 18.00 18,00 14.75. 
aime; ©. St. Lass oo. ia5 6.75 6.75 6.20 
Das cain sivebiblee adebcwecaaies 47.00 45.75 47.88 
Rubber, December ...... 22.40 21.60 19.00 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. .... 1.30 1.30 1.22 
CROSS Sa Giiceasnadetamnns 17 Bs 18 


Wheat prices have led the march and 
future options show, another gain of 
over 15 cents per: bushel in the past 
couple weeks. This makes an extreme 
advance of about 35 cents per bushel 
since the low levels: reached at the be- 
ginning of June and places the latest 
wheat quotations within striking dis- 
tance of the previous high for the entire 
year, which was set up around the mid- 
dle of February. 

Activity and strength in the corn mar- 
ket has been even greater than in wheat 
on various days of trading.’ The funda- 
mental statistical position in corn is 
more definitely bullish than in wheat and 
prices have continued to gain rapidly. 
Future prices have advanced anywhere 
from 5 to 20 cents per bushel in the 
various options, and all options are sell- 
ing at new high levels for several years 
past. Oats, rye and the lesser grains 
have generally taken part in the for- 
ward movement and several of these 
are also near the highest levels of the 
present vear. 


Cotton Is Sluggish 


r contrast to the decided strength and 
high activity in the grain markets, 
cotton trading has been rather slow and 
uninteresting. Prices moved up rather 
smartly for about a week around the 
close of July, but have again eased off 
in listless trading. Future quotations 
showed an advanced of over $3 per bale 
in about two weeks at the beginning of 





45 


August, but the higher levels have not 
been held. 

Steel prices continue to hold up very 
satisfactorily at their comparatively high 
levels and demand seems fully adequate 
to keep the price structure in line dur- 
ing the rest of the Summer season and 
into the Fall months. The lesser metals 
have held firm, but show no material 
changes. The only exception is tin, 
which has been. more active than the 
other metals on good buying and has 
advanced moderately to around 47 cents. 




















Interest Rates Irregularly Firmer and 
Cause Concern. Brokers’ Loans at. 
New Record High 

HILE there have been no very 

decided changes in the credit situ- 
ation in recent weeks, the general ten- 
dency has been toward a stiffening of 
interest rates, following the moderate 
easing off during most of July. The 
usual seasonal movement in rates during 
July and the early part of August is 
toward lower levels and to that extent 
money rates have pursued an unusual 
course thus far during the Summer. 


Current Interest Rates 


2 Wks. Year 
Ruling Ago Ago 
Call money ........ 8% 8% 54% 
60-90 day time...... 8 7% 6 
Commercial Paper... 6 6 5% 
New York rediscount 5 5 5 


Generally high interest rates were not 
surprising around the beginning of the 
second half year and such strength was 
expected. The unusual aspect of the 
recent situation has been failure of 
money rates to react as far or as rapidly 
as should normally be the case follow- 
ing the turn of the half-year. Toward 
the close of August and from then on 
through the crop moving season the 
normal tendency of interest rates is 
definitely toward higher levels. 
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BENNETT 
LUMBER 


OST businesses do their actual selling 

during daylight hours. This latest 
type of electric sign by Flexlume is as strong 
an attractor of the street throng by day as 
by night. 

It utilizes the attention value of red, blue 
or green neon* borders or decoration com- 
bined, for pleasing and highly legible con- 
trast, with the brilliant Flexlume raised 
glass letters, bright with light from within. 

*(Note: Neon, from Greek word meaning new, 
the common name for a gas constituent of air 
discovered by the English scientist, Sir William 
Ramsay.) 

This new and striking business front at- 
traction requires less of an investment to 
own; it operates without irritating interrup- 
tions; it is maintained without difficulty. Let 
us submit color sketch and information of 
one or a number of Flexlumes to satisfy 


The NEWEST 
Idea in 
ELECTRICS 


your own or your dealers’ electric sign needs. 
FLEXLUME CorporATION, 2088 Military Road, 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sales and Service 


d i Factories at 

Offices in Buffalo, N. Y. 

ae | Cities of Toronto, Can. 
U. S. and Can. 


FLEXLUME 
ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 


-GLASS LETTER... 
COMBINATION DESIGNS 


NEON TUBE... 
EXPOSED LAMP... 


and 
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De Luxe 
THOROBRED BALLOONS 





r lis Dayton De Luxe Thorobred Balloon 
is the most spectacular performing tire 
that any manufacturer has yet produced. 

It gives mileage that will amaze you—and 

rugged reliability that protects you from acci- 

dent at high speeds and on sharp curves. 
is a tire built to fill the exacting requirements 
of a new era in driving—a tire that is even 
greater than its two great predecessors, the 
Air Pressure Cord and the origi- 


This 


nal Stabilized Balloon. 


The Dayton De Luxe Thorobred 
Balloon is the outstanding 
achievement of a company that 
lists as its ASSETS: 

A modern, efficient and scien- 
tific factory. A quality-product 
reputation. A new _ scientific 
merchandising plan that is mak- 
ing history. An enthusiastic, 
well financed and_ successful 
distributing organization. Out- 


The Dayton Rubber Mfg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


standing products which include: 
A complete line of Thorobred 
Tires; Dayton Fan Belts, origi- 
nal equipment on 85% of all 
makes of cars made in America; 
Dayton Cog Belt Drives, the 
most economical and efficient 
method of power transmission 
ever developed. 


eg caine a ae NONE 
Company 
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From such a standpoint the prospect 
would indicate exceptionally high rate, 
during the next few months, but the en- 
tire credit siuation is sufficiently abnor- 
mal to abrogate the certainty of such a 
seasonal movement this year. It also 
seems probable that the Federal Reserve 
System and the various banks will do 
their best to keep the credit situation 
from getting too tight during the crop 
moving months. 

Call money rates have as usual been 
the most volatile of the various credit 
instruments. The demand rate behaved 
abnormally by rapid run-ups to around 
10 per cent. and above on various oc- 
casions at a time when it should have 
been comparatively low and compara- 
tively stationary. Time money rates 
have also firmed up once more after 
their moderate easing off during July 
and are back around 8 per cent. and 
above. 

Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1929 1928 
A eee $11,145,338,000 $7,629,117,000 
BRS Sr okncsie sansa’ 753,710,000 829,000 
Philadelphia ......... 849,000 547,160,000 
DES sshetaneniec 389,000 709,513,000 
BSGMIMONE. ono s ccc cscs 290,363,000 274,276,000 
MN Sikea-camnacs enh 746,000 243,971,000 
RRO Linas. cbeessinse 1,804,023,000  1,416,927,000 
St. i Oe 309,139,000 7,394,000 
Minneapolis “a 234,109,000 172,198,000 
ee. SOP | sicccecee 432,553,000 354,649,000 
_ | eRe 221,076,000 173,932,000 
San Francisco ....... 840,850,000 745,972,000 

MEL» n'a cpepncmsasee $17,863,141,000 $13,178,938,000 


HE gold movement has continued in 
favor of this country, although the 
tendency appears to be toward a gradu- 
al reduction of imports. The net gain 
in gold for the United States from in- 
ternational shipments during June was 
only a little over $30,000,000, compared 
with a net gain of about $36,000,000 in 
the previous month. Imports have con- 
tinued from Argentina, England and 
other exporting countries, but the vol- 
ume of shipments has dropped consider- 
ably and it does not seem probable that 
final figures for July will show as large 
an import balance of gold as was dis- 
played by the previous recent months. 
Brokers’ loans have continued their 
upward movement at a speed which has 
not been matched in some time past and 
have broken through intqg new high 
ground to set up new high records for 
all time several weeks in succession. 


Brokers’ Loan Record 


HE weekly reports of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York show 
gains of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 
per week and the latest figure stands at 
$5,908,000,000 a gain of nearly $100,000,- 
000 in a single week. This figure is far 
above the previous intermediate high set 
up during the last week of March, 1929, 
at $5,793,000,000. The latest figures are 
nearly $2,000,000,000 above the cor- 
responding weeks of last year. 




















Class I Carriers Again Set New Record 
in Profits. Car Loadings Still High. 
Porter Consolidation Plan 


HE Class I carrier systems of the 
country are currently issuing their 
individual statements of net railway 
operating income for the month of June 
but not enough reports have been issued, 





at this writing, to give more than a 
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basis for estimate on the final and total 
figures. It may be said with certainty, 
however, that the splendid record of in- 
creased profits which the roads have 
shown thus far in the year is being con- 
tinued and that the June figures for 
this year will almost certainly set up a 
new high record for the month in rail- 
way history, with only one or two ex- 
ceptions. 

On a basis of reports thus far issued 
it might be estimated that final net oper- 
ating railway income for all Class I 
roads during the month of June may fall 
somewhere around $100,000,000. Such a 
figure would compare with $103,616,000 
in the previous month of this year and 
with only $86,000,000 in the corresponding 
month of last year. Such a figure would 
also set up a new high record for the 
month in recent years with the single 
exception of the record year of 1926, 
when June net hung up the huge sum 
of $107,393,658. 


FREIGHT CARS IN SERVICE LOWEST IN SIX YEARS 
9:36 (THOUSANDS OF CARS 





2°34 


2°32 


2°30 


2-28 


1922 


1929 


EVENUE freight car loadings are to 

a large extent responsible for the 
1929 record profits of the carriers, 
though increased efficiency and economy 
is also a decisive factor. Car loadings 
continue to run far ahead of correspond- 
ing periods of last year and previous 
years. After the usual sharp holiday 
drop early in July the weekly figures 
have again come back just as sharply 
and again embarked on their continued 
upward march which should not culmin- 
ate, from a seasonal standpoint, until 
well along in the Fall months. 

Weekly figures, as reported by the 
American Railway Association, have 
been running well over 1,050,000 cars per 
week, and often not so far from 1,100,- 
000 cars per week. Latest figures show 
the weekly loadings on all Class I roads 
at around 1,080,000 cars, a gain of about 
40,000 cars per week over the corres- 
ponding period of last year, and even 
larger advances over the same weeks in 
other previous years. 


No Car Shortage Probable 


OR the first time in many years 

there has been some serious talk in 
railroad circles regarding the possibility 
of a car shortage this Fall if loadings 
continue to set up new high records. The 
large roads have not added to their 
equipment much in recent years but 
their carrying capacities have suffered 
little, if at all. In any case, railroad 


authorities declare there is no possible 
danger of such a shortage in the coming 
peak months and figures on surplus cars 
appear to justify such views. 

Progress in the railway merger field 
there are 


is still practically nil, but 











Makin g every 
Ad pay 


in Business Gained 


ANY businesses are denied 
advertising because it is 
wasteful. Many who advertise 
find that coupons cost from a 
dollar apiece, up. Coupons that 
only bring inquiries, have yet to 
be sold. 


That is how Autopoint saves 
money. First, it is an inexpensive 
advertising medium: Second, it 
goes on!y to people interested in 
and able to help your business. 
Third, it is constantly in their 
hands, on their desks, to remind 
when orders are being placed. 


Offer to Executives Only—Send the coupon for free sample 
Autopoint to learn what a fine impression it makes. Full par- 
ticulars, business building plans, price-lists, etc., will be sent free. 


3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam” — protected by patent. 
But one simple moving part. Noth- 


ing to go wrong. No repairs. 


2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful onyx -like, 


lightweight material. 


3 Lead always firm—will_not “wobble.” 





The “Better Pencil” 


1801-31 Foster Ave. 


Made of Bakelite 
AUTOPOLNT COMPANY 


Chicago, IIL. 


| 





Your name on Autopoint— 
the world’s simplest automatic 
pencil—is a wonderful advertise- 
ment. No Autopoint was ever 
thrown away! What other ads 
can say this? Autopoint works 
night and day—it’s on the job 
when your salesmen are some- 
where else. Hundreds of our 
users testify to its business-getting 
efficiency. 

Today learn more of the 
Autopoint Way to Successful 


and Efficient Advertising! Write 
for details. 


_CREEK Crea 


SUGAR 
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Over- 
size 
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$100 
ees — —TMs20 8 
Attach business card 
or letterhead For 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Executives 
1801-31 Foster Ave., Only 





Chicago, Ill. 


Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 

















52,300 Customers 
Have Invested $42,000,000 


One in every 24 of the 1,200,000 customers served is 
an investor in Associated securities. As daily users of 
electricity and gas they participate in the success of the 
business serving them. 

The population is increasing in the territories served, 
and the demands for electricity are increasing at an even 
greater rate. Steadily growing earnings, and the wide 
extent of the operations, have made the Associated 
System a major public utility and given its securities an 
established investment position. 


Write for our 16-page booklet ‘‘F” on the Class A Stock 
Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
61 Broadway New York 























E extend the facilities of our 
x organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 


panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 
































Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms 
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plenty of interesting developments. 
Wabash has filed application to weld 14 
individual roads into a fifth trunk line of 
its own while Baltimore & Ohio has 
met with anticipated opposition in its 
hopes for control of Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh. 

Meanwhile, Claude R. Porter has com- 
pleted his long-awaited plan for nation- 
wide consolidation. Details have not yet 
been made public but the plan will be 
considered in. the Fall by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of which Mr, 
Porter is a member. 


3: qDALIONS of BUSHELS 
i U.S. CORN CROP) 

3-2 LOWEST in FIVE 

YEARS 
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Grain Estimates Reduced on Drought 
‘Condition in U. S., Canada and 
Other World Producers 

HE spectacular reversal in price 

trend for the grains appears now to 
be more logical than it was originally 
considered. Reports of reduced acreage, 
reduced volume and damaged crops con- 
tinue to come in from practically all 
portions of the world and what was 
originally estimated to portend a world 
grain surplus now begins to look like 
an actual deficit. 

Official Government forecasts still es- 
timate that the world wheat crop in the 
present year will be somewhat ahead oi 
1928, but such estimates apparently do 
not allow for shrinkage in foreign crops 
which has taken place since the begin- 
ning of July. 


Wheat Estimates Lower 


DVICES from Chicago are to the 

effect that private estimates have 
reduced the entire world crop of wheat 
to only 3,180,000,000 bushels, or a drop 
of well over 600,000,000 bushels from the 
world yield last year of 3,816,000,000 
bushels. Such figures do not appear to 
have authorized or official sanction in 
the trade, but there appears little doubt 
that the world crop will not turn out to 
be as large as was anticipated. 

The domestic wheat harvest in the 
western States is progressing, but i 
general the yield appears to be below 
average, as well as below expectations. 
The wheat harvest in Nebraska is well 
past its middle point and average yield 
is estimated at 16.4 bushels to the acre. 
compared with a final yield last year of 
over 19 bushels to,the acre. Drought 
conditions continue not only in the 
United States and Canada, but also im 
Argentina and Australia. 

Based on information received by the 
Canadian Wheat Pool, the Dominion 
wheat crop continues to diminish. Con- 
ditions are still serious throughout the 
three Prairie provinces and the Wheat 
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SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY 
PLAN | 


relating to : 


Five Per Cent. Adjustment Mortgage Gold Bonds, due 1949 
Dated May 27, 1929 


Deposits of Adjustment Bonds under the Plan at the close of business July 31, 1929—the period fixed for 
the receipt of such deposits—plus additional bonds since offered for deposit, aggregate $17,602,000, being 
in excess of 70% of the total of $25,000,000 of these bonds outstanding. ~ 


Both the Company and the Committee regard the above amount of deposited bonds 


as inadequate and the deposit of additional bonds as essential before the Plan can 
be consummated. 


The deposit of 70% of the entire issue of the Adjustment Bonds shows conclusively that the consummation 
of the Plan is desired by the holders of a very large majority of these bonds. The holders of more than 
two-thirds of both the Company’s Preferred and Common stocks have already indicated their approval of 
the Plan by returning proxies in excess of the amount required for proposed stockholders’ action. 


In order to give a further opportunity for the holders of the 30% of Adjustment Bonds remaining unde- 
posited to join the Company’s security holders who wish to proceed with the Plan, the period for the 
deposit of bonds has been extended to and including August 16, 1929. 


Both the officers of the Company and the Committee reiterate the expression of their conviction that the 


consummation of the Plan is not only highly desirable from the standpoint of the Company but also very 
advantageous to all holders of Adjustment Bonds. 


The Committee will welcome inquiries from all holders of undeposited bonds and will be glad to supply any 


information desired. Such inquiries should be addressed to Edmund Burke, Jr., Secretary, 63 Wall St., 
New York City. 


Holders of undeposited Adjustment Bonds desiring to effect the consummation of the Plan and to partici- 
pate in its benefits should deposit their bonds promptly with The National Park Bank of New York, 214 


Broadway, Depositary. 
SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY COMPANY, 
By Robt. L. Nutt, 


‘Chairman of the Board of Directors 


August 2, 1929. 


ADJUSTMENT BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE 


CHARLES S. McCAIN, Chairman AUGUST HECKSCHER THOS. B. McADAMS 
President, 7 pornent Park Bank New York Executive Manager, State-Pianters Bank 
ew Yor 


and Trust Company, Richmond 
E. C. JAMESON 


President, Globe & Rutgers Fire Ins. Company 


HUGH G. M. KELLEHER 
Joseph Walker & Sons 


WM. FULTON KURTZ 


President, Colonial Trust Company 
Philadelphia 


MILLS B. LANE 


NELSON I. ASIEL 
Asiel & Co. 


RALPH H. BOLLARD 
Dillon, Read & Co. 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr. 


Vice-President, Mercantile Trust Company 
of Baltimore 


L. PARKER McKINLEY 
McKinley & Company 
EDWIN G. MERRILL 
President, Bank of New York 
and Trust Company 


WALTER T. ROSEN 





JAMES P. BUTLER 


President, The Canal Bank & Trust 
Company, New Orleans 


WALTER W. COLPITTS 
Coverdale & Colpitts 


NORMAN H. DAVIS 
New York 


ROBERT FOSTER, Jr. 


Vice-President, The Continental Trust 
Company, Baltimore 


COTTON & FRANKLIN, Counsel 
EDMUND BURKE, Jr., Secretary 
63 Wall Street, New York City 


Chairman, The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Savannah 
JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Executive Vice-President 
Continental Illinois Company, Chicago 
Vv. EVERIT MACY 
New York 


ROBERT F. MADDOX 
Chairman of the Board 
The Atlanta and Lowry 
National Bank, Atlanta 


Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


CHARLES E. SPENCER, JR. 


Vice-President, First National Bank 
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LEADERSHIP 


Public preference is the test of 

leadership. And this preference 

has been accorded Duro through 
its enduring, carefree perform- 
ance and low initial cost— 


















a value preferred above 
all others. 
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The Duro Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 
World’s Largest 
Makers of 
Residence Water Systems 


and 
Water Softeners 
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International Securities Corporation of America 
Second International Securities Corporation 


United States & British International Company 
LTD. 


American & General Securities Corporation 


These general management investment companies 
receive investment service from AMERICAN FOUNDERS 
CORPORATION, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 








































ACCOUNTING 


The uncrowded, highly paid 
profession of Renasnen offers 
opportunities to am- 
bitious men and women. Send 
for our 80-page book, PH to 


opie mectay Wig 
sent free. 

INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 
A Division of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept.59, 3411 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Scotts Geeping Bent 
for Perfect Lawns/ 


God in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeus before 












your home a beauty spot. 
The New Super-Lawn 


ican Bes ati ae ry Ae weeks you -_ oa" hare 


fm our “on peonler™ a rowel 
on request. 


Fall is the best time te plant. 
OQ. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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Pool estimates wheat condition in this 
chief area of Canada at only about 57 
per cent. 


Wheat Carry-Over 


— Department of Agriculture has 
added a more optimistic note by its 
recent estimate showing a large increase 
in the 1928 carry-over of wheat. As of 
July 1st, 1929, carry-over of last season’s 
crop in the interior mills and elevators 
is estimated at over 40,000,000 bushels, or 
a gain of 100 per cent. over the 19,277,000 
bushels estimated as the carry-over at 
the corresponding date of last year. 
No decided change has been registered 
in the cotton situation in recent weeks, 
but the tendency appears to be for in- 
creased estimates on the final crop for 
this season. The hot, dry weather has 
been satisfactory for growing conditions 
in most of the southern States and prices 
have consequently eased off somewhat. 
As a matter of fact, the agricultural 
complaint on low prices appears to have 
shifted from grains to cotton in the past 
month or so, despite the fact that cot- 
ton prices are not much below the levels 
prevailing a year ago. 

















Oil Production Sets New Record. Cuba 
Organizes Export Body as _ Inter- 
national Sugar Cartel Develops 


ETROLEUM—Domestic production 
of crude petroleum has continued 
the increase which began in the Spring 
months. Weekly gains have not been 
quite so large as were previously report- 
ed, but the total volume has nevertheless 
continued to set up new successive high 
records for the history of the industry. 
Latest weekly figures of the American 
Petroleum Institute show average daily 
production in the United States at 
2,894,000 barrels, an increase of a little 
over 2,000 barrels per day over the pre- 
vious week and thus setting up another 
new high record. 

Crude oil production in the United 
States for the first six months of 1929 
is estimated at 488,000,000 barrels, or a 
daily average of 2,694,000 barrels. For 
the first six months of last year total 
production in this country was estimated 
at 435,000,000 barrels, or only 2,392,000 
barrels per day. The advance over last 
year for the first half of 1929, therefore, 
is a little over 300,000 barrels per day, 
or an increase of about 13 per cent. 

London reports indicate that American 
and British leaders in the oil industry 
have been holding a series of more or 
less secret conferences in that city. Of- 
ficially the meetings were called to form- 
ulate agreements on the territorial di- 
visions among members of the recently 
formed American Petroleum Export As- 
sociation. Unofficially there are rumors 
that the conferences have concerned 
themselves with a possible advance in 
the price of domestic gasoline. 


World Sugar Cartel. 


UGAR—The National Commission for 

the Defense of the Cuban Sugar 
Industry reports Cuban sugar produc- 
tion at 5,150,000 long tons in the present 
season, compared with only a little over 
4,000,000 tons to the same date last year. 
President Machado has signed a new 








decree establishing a Government 
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agency for the sale of Cuban sugar. 
Under provisions of the new law the 
Sugar Exporting Company of Cuba will 
be formed to serve as the co-operative 
export agency. This association will 
have charge of selling all the Cuban su- 
gar production from the 1929-30 crop 
bound for export. 
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EANWHILE, trade sentiment has 

been further improved by reports 
that an international sugar cartel ap- 
pears to be in process of formation. For 
over two years persistent efforts have 
been made to unite large world pro- 
ducers in a campaign of international 
control and the movement appears to 
have approached success at the recent 
session of the International Sugar Con- 
ference. This conference met for two 
weeks in Brussels, Belgium, and was at- 
tended by 22 delegates from the impor- 
tant sugar producing countries all over 
the world. 

Unconfirmed reports indicate that the 
only group blocking such a cartel is 
now the Java producers and that it is 
hoped they can be brought around to 
join the international control association 
in the near future. 

















Marine Circles Laud Bremen’s New 
Speed Record and Plan Vessels to 
Compete With Faster Time 


HIPPING circles have been stirred 

to their deep-sea lockers by the 
splendid record of the new North Ger- 
man Lloyd liner, the Bremen. Records 
were expected of her, according to 
specifications, but the wide margin of 
such records has left the marine world 
aghast, full of admiration and envy, 
though there is probably a little more of 
the latter than the former. 

The Bremen, palatial in appointments 
and the last word in trans-Atlantic sail- 
ing vessels, has broken the trans-At- 
lantic speed records both ways and in 
her round trip time. The westward 
crossing on her maiden yoyage was 
made in just under four days and 18 
hours, beating the Mauretania’s previous 
record by nearly nine hours. It was the 
first time that the Atlantic crossing has 
been made in a steamer in less than five 
days. Her daily runs also set up new 
speed records, going well over 700 miles 
per day. 


HE other trans-Atlantic lines are 
busy with plans for new vessels 
which will at least give this record a 
good run, if not exceed it. White Star 
has revamped plans for the new Oceanic, 
which has been under suspended con- 


| tw! the office grouch comes out 
of his shell with a fatherly smile 
when little Neva-Clog goes into action. 
For it tickles him to see what slight 
effort a Neva-Clog requires to staple 
fifty sheets of paper at one time. So 
powerful are the jaws of a Neva-Clog 
that a girl can easily drive the bullet- 
nosed Neva-Clog staples through not 
merely paper, but wood, cardboard or 
leather, with machine-gun speed. 
After using a Neva-Clog, you will 
experience the same amazement that 


or 


10,000 Users of Neva-Clog Stapling 
Pliers Were Chosen at Random 
and Asked 


51. 















‘“‘What Feature 
Appeals to You 
Most in Your 
Neva-Clog?”’ 


“THE LARGE NUMBER 
OF SHEETS THAT CAN BE 
STAPLED AT ONE TIME” 






thousands of others have, when they 
first realized that they had finally 
found a stapling machine that actually 
does what it was bought to do and 
does it more quickly, neatly and easily 
than they ever thought possible. 
Neva-Clog should be in your office, too. 
Your stationer will be glad to leave 
one with you for a FREE 15-day trial 


you can mail the coupon below 


direct to the manufacturer. 














NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, Inc. 
636 Water Street, Dept. Fo-8-29 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
Kindly send us a Neva-Clog Stapling Plier 
and box of staples for FREE 15-day trial. 
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ACCO FASTENERS 








Convertible 


into 
V Common Stock 


The Convertible Preference Stock of FOREMOST 
DAIRY PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED—headed 
by J. C. Penney, nationally known chain store 
operator—offers profit possibilities. 

1 The company, through its chain of ting 
_ units, is the leading distributor of ak, ice 
cream, butter and dairy products in its large and 
growing tefritory. 

From every standpoint—earnings (past, present 
and potential), assets, market: me . territory 

is convertible 


and management—this stock, which 
into common shares, offers interesting possibilities 


of market appreciation. It yields more than 7% at 
the current price. / 


Write for circular 58. 


GEORGE M.FoRMAN 
& ComMPANY 


Investment Securities Since 1885 
112 West Adams St., Chicage 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 











G>Yhe New FRONTIER 


of INDUSTRY 


OR three. centuries America marched west. As the fron- 
tier advanced, industries born of and nurtured by the 
farms and trade of new settled lands clustered in fast growing 
cities. In moving westward, Americans moved cityward also. 
Industry tended to concentrate because, among other reasons, 


an adequate power supply was to be had only in limited areas. 


The westward and cityward movements left great gaps of 
scantily developed country. Thousands of small communities 
dot such districts. They have been mere market places— 
built upon the general store, not the factory. Now that the 
frontier no longer moves west, a new frontier is discovered in 
the “open spaces.” Industry is steadily advancing upon the 
new frontier, filling in the areas between the populous centers 
formed during the westward sweep of settlers and railroads. 

This new trail for the factory has been blazed by electric 
power. 

Just as concentrated power distorted the distribution of in- 
dustry, drawing it from the small town and countryside into the 
ecowded cities, so diffused power is releasing industry from its 
metropolitan confinement. The electrified small community 
van accommodate the industries which look to America’s new 
frontier for economical and logical location. And the modern 
motor highway and railroad have made wider markets easily 
accessible to the small-town factory. 

The movement of electric power to the new industrial 
frontier is chief of the elements on which the small towns of 
America have built their present-day progress and prosperity. 


v v v v 


Provision of power supply to small communities on a scale equivalent to the 
service available in the great metropolitan centers is the achievement and respon- 
sibility of the Middle West Utilities System, a group of electric companies fur- 
nishing service to more than four thousand communities located in 29 states. 


MIppLE WEsT UTILITIES COMPANY 


The strategic position of the small town in American industrial 

development is fully discussed in the booklet, “America’s New 

Frontier,” which the Middle West Utilities Company (72 West 
Adams Street, Chicago, Illingis) will send upon request. 


Vv 
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struction for nearly a year, to give the 
new vessel greater speed. 

Great Britain is now credited by 
Lloyd’s register with having 51 per cent. 
of all new shipping under construction. 
Out of total world tonnage building of 
2,838,000, Britain is constructing 1,455,- 
000 tons. 
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Engineers Make Progress on Mercury 
Steam for Power From Coal. Sub- 
marine Life-Saving Tests 
Ce of the latest developments in the 

field of coal energy research is said 
to be the superiority of mercury over 
water in the generation of steam and 
power from coal oxidation. Turbines us- 
ing mercury steam are reported to de- 
velop much greater power and efficiency 
from coal than turbines using ordinary 
water steam. 

Engineers of the Engineering Founda- 
tion have announced considerable pro- 
gress in this new field of endeavor. 
Since mercury is 13 times as heavy as 
water, boils only at 675 degrees and 
then gives off a poisonous vapor, the 
engineers have had a full-sized problem 
on their hands in making this form of 
energy production practicable. Special 
boilers have been developed and the ex- 
perts attest to a much higher power 
resultant, due largely to the higher tem- 
peratures of the mercury in vaporiza- 
aes Deep Sea Rescues. 

M ARKING another step toward less- 

ening the perils of submarine ser- 
vice, tests in which the V-4, America’s 
largest undersea fighting craft was “res- 
cued” with her complement of eighty- 
seven officers and men, were carried out 
recently. 

With the precision of a carefully regu- 
lated machine, fresh air was supplied 
to the submarine’s compartments, the 
old air exhausted and, finally, the sub- 
marine brought to the surface by com- 
pressed air lines from the rescue vessel 
which “blew” the ballast tanks of the 
V-4 lying on the bottom of the Pacific, 
eighty-six feet below the surface. 




















England and America Agree on True 
Armament Curtailment. France Rati- 
fies Debt Accord. China vs. Russia 


RMAMENT REDUCTION—The 
inconsistency of worldwide popular 
praise has been shown in recent weeks 
by the comparative mildness of popular 
reaction to the Anglo-American steps to 
curtail war armaments. Promulgation 
of the anti-war pact late last year and 
its official effectiveness late last month 
won peans of praise in public press. But 
there was not so much shouting over 
what is perhaps one of the most potent 
and practical steps toward world peace 
ever taken in the history of nations. 
After years of crying “peace, peace,” 
when there was no peace—after years 
of talking about the ideal relationships 
that might some day bring about world 
peace, it remained for two great nations, 
under the executive guidance of liberal- 
minded leaders, to commit their nations 
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Eisler Electric Corporation 


(Outstanding manufacturer of essential equipment and parts for the Radio 
Tube, Television, Neon Light and Talking Motion Picture industries) 


































Entire Year 192@8.........262% 
First 3 Months 1929 
First 6 Months 1929 


Capitalization 200,000 shares Common Stock. No Bonds—No Preferred Stock 


120 Broadway 
New York 


Net 
Earnings 


$200,498 
232,176 
600,221 


We recommend the purchase of this stock, selling on 
the New York Curb Exchange at about $26 a share. 


Orders executed at the Market 


Further information upon request 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


120 South La Sallie St. 
Chicago 


Annual Rate 
Per Share 


$1.00 
4.64 
6.00 


























to real action in place of high-sounding 
promises and oratory. 


REMIER MACDONALD an- 

nounced that Great Britain has sus- 
pended construction of two cruisers, a 
submarine depot ship and two contract 
submarines, while President Hoover an- 
nounced that the United States has sus- 
pended three cruisers included in this 
year’s building program. 

Both nations have agreed that the 
Anglo-American naval parity agreement 
of 1921 has thus been extended to in- 
clude all types of fighting ships. They 
have also indicated that similar suspen- 
sions of armament construction by other 
nations will be welcomed. 


British Labor Strife 


REAT BRITAIN—With Parliament 
adjourned the Labor Party has set 
up a most enviable record of achieve- 


ment in the first months of its reign. 


The new Government has dealt with 
tremendously important subjects and has 
been sustained in all its major policies 
by Parliament. Premier MacDonald 
has finally announced officially that his 
visit to the United States is planned 
for this coming October. Meanwhile, 
half a million textile workers are strik- 
ing in the most serious labor demonstra- 
tion since the general strike of 1926. 


RANCE—The official commissions 

have approved ratification of the 
Mellon-Berenger debt settlement which 
has long been a subject of contention. 
Faced with the prospect of paying the 
$400,000,000 bill on August Ist for war 
stocks if the agreement was not ratified 
the French Parliament chose ratification 


of the entire debt agreement. It is also 
expected that the British debt agreement 
will be ratified. Premier Aristide Briand 
has succeeded M. Poincaré, resigned, 
and has formed his new Cabinet. 


INTEREST on U.S.DEBT DECLINES. 
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World Peace Maintained 

HINA AND RUSSIA—What ap- 

peared around the close of July to 
be a major international crisis seems 
now to have been successfully passed 
with assurances by both Russia and 
China of their willingness to . submit 
their differences to the offices of diplo- 
macy rather than warfare. Russia has 
objected chiefly to Chinese seizure of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

China claims it was seized after evi- 
dence was discovered of a Soviet plot 
against the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment. The situation is a difficult one, 


especially from the standpoint of the 
Nationalist power in China, and the war 
clouds have not entirely dispersed at 





this writing, but the crisis appears past 


and hopes for well 


founded. 


Rigg cee see ns men are reported 
to be moderately optimistic about 
the general economic outlook under the 
new Ministry. The stock market is re- 
covering from the sharp drop in quota- 
tions during June, and Japanese ex- 
change is steadily advancing. The usual 
mid-year settlements were easily effect- 
ed. Industrialists and merchants, how- 
ever, are expressing apprehensions about 
a possible adverse effect of the Govern- 
ment’s proposed suspension of all new 
undertakings which require bond issues. 
During the first half-year of 1929, liquid- 
ations and capital reductions in Japan 
have been lower than in any similar 
period during the past ten years, except 
1921 and 1926, indicating greater stabil- 
ization in companies and improved op- 
erating conditions. 

Japan’s production of iron and steel 
is showing a marked tendency to in- 
crease; for example, during the first 
quarter of the present year the output 
of steel ingots was 545,762 tons, against 
only 441,868 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1928. The foreign trade of the 
Empire fell off markedly in June, the 
total exports dropping from 184,500,000 
yen in May to 159,300,000 in the follow- 
ing month, while imports fell off from 
219,000,000 to 176,400,000 yen. Export 
trade was affected by the inactivity in 
the New York silk market. Japan’s un- 
favorable trade balance for the first half 
of 1929 was about 282,000,000 yen. (The 
average value of the yen in May was 
$0.4465 and in June $0.4388.) 


peace appear 
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UNGALOWS | surrounded 

by flower gardens, the 
homes of industrial workers; a 
‘climate which knows no ex- 
tremes, summer or winter; pub- 
lic schools ranking with the 
nation’s best; the great play- 
ground of Scenic California for 
over-Sunday or holiday excur- 
sions; freedom from industrial 
strife—these are basic reasons 
for the low labor turnover and 
high labor efficiency character- 
istic of the Oakland industrial 
area. 

The geographical location of 
Oakland, on the continental 
side of the great harbor of San 
Francisco Bay, with its con- 
verging railroad and steamship 
lines, make it the dominant 
and logical manufacturing and 
distributing point for the eleven 
western States and the export 
markets of the Pacific Basin. A 
large number of nationally- 
known industries have demon- 
strated the many superior ad- 
vantages enjoyed here and 
have contributed their experi- 
ences in “We Selected Oak- 
land,” which will be mailed 
upon request to any interested 
business executive. 

Any manufacturer thinking of 
establishing either a distribut- 
ing or manufacturing branch 
on the Pacific Coast is invited 
to write for a detailed survey 
of the manner in which the 
Oakland industrial area will 
best serve his requirements. 
All. correspondence will be 
treated with the strictest con- 
fidence. 

Write 

INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 

Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


Oakland 


CALIFORNIA 









Railway Equipment Outlook 


William H. Woodin, chairman, Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company: 

“There has been a marked improve- 
ment in respect to locomotive buying 
during the last six 
or eight months. 

“It seems prob- 
able that, with the 
high level of gen- 
eral business activi- 
ity continuing, the 
railroads will be 
for some time to 
come more active 
buyers of locomo- 
tives than they have been in recent 
years.” 





Luckies and Sweets 


George S. Hill, president, American To- 
bacco Company, in an interview with 
FORBES : 

“Much has been said and written about 
‘The Newer Competition’—i.e., competi- 
tion not only of one product as against 
a naturally competitive product, but that 
broader competition of one industry 
against another. 

“It is quite true that the advertising 
campaign of the Lucky Strike cigarette 
—‘Reach For a Lucky Instead of a 
Sweet’—has been the example of this 
competition most frequently cited. It is 
also quite true that, while this advertis- 
ing campaign was wholly developed from 
a natural, selfish purpose to sell more 
cigarettes, it has brought the natural 
result and the one that was more or less 
anticipated, an increase in the consump- 
tion of sweets as well. 

“In searching for an advertising idea 
which would carry an important news 
interest, we realized the tremendous sig- 
nificance given to slenderness by the 
American public. It was fairly simple 
to translate it into this language: If one 
person were to eat a pound of chocolates 
a day and another to smoke a package 
of cigarettes a day for twenty years, 
one would be thin and one would be fat 
after that period. 

“While the sales of Lucky Strike have 
been increasing by leaps and bounds, 
our advertising has also stimulated a 
very healthy increase in the confection- 
ary stores. Figures reveal that, when 
national sales are broken down into ter- 
ritorial sections the sales of candy have 
flourished in direct proportion with the 
advertising of Lucky Strike in these lo- 
cations. The United States consumed 
an increase of 575,680,000 pounds of 
sugar in the first half of 1929 over 1928. 
Each person showed a gain of 4.8 pounds 
in his sugar consciousness. 

“The candy business had to increase 
because people for the first time were 
made conscious of candy through large- 
scale advertising. While the candy busi- 
ness has gone ahead, the cigarette in- 
dustry as a whole has gained 17 per cent. 
during the first five months of 1929. The 
sale of Lucky Strike has increased 44 
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AT Business 
Leaders SAY 


per cent. over the corresponding period 
of the previous year. 

“Despite the storm aroused by this 
campaign, it has most assuredly proven 
that ‘The Newer Competition’—i.e., that 
competition for the consumer’s dollar of 
one industry against the other—cannot 
help but further the sales of both in- 
dustries, although naturally in propor- 
tion to the amount of money spent by 
each industry in making the public con- 
scious of its product.” 


Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, in a recent statement: 

“We mustn’t appear immodest, but the 
simple truth is that the economic levels 
of the entire world 
are being raised in- 
calculably, and the 
financial resources 
of individual coun- 
tries are being 
vastly augmented, 
by reason of the 
prosperity, the re- 
sources, the meth- 
ods and ideas, and 
the ever-growing needs of the American 
people.” 





European Tastes Changing 


C. E. McManus, president, Crown Cork 
& Seal Company, interviewed by Fores: 

“During my recent tour of Europe, 
one of the outstanding and agreeable 
surprises was the extent to which the 
public there are turning to bottled bever- 
ages in preference to liquid refreshment 
sold in bulk. 

“In England, our companies are rapid- 
ly completing an extensive program of 
production and distributing facilities 
made necessary because of the use of 
the modern crown cap in preference to 
the long cork stopper. 

“Similarly, in France, notwithstanding 
present extensive use of the crown cap, 
some of the producers of the lower 
grade wines have adopted the modern 
crown cap, and there is every indication 
of a more general use of this improved 
bottle closure throughout this industry. 

“The executives of the manufacturing 
plants of our associated companies all 
over the world are citizens of the coun- 
try in which the plant is located, and 
they are men of long experience and 
close association with the industry. 

“During the past few years much in 
the way of new, improved production 
machinery has been developed in our 
American plants. These modern ma- 
chines have been installed in foreign 
plants and the personnel operating them 
instructed by experienced experts from 
our plant at Baltimore. 

“The rapid development in this mod- 
ernization throughout our own business 
is quite characteristic of the expression 
of business men with whom I came into 
contact throughout Europe, thus reveal- 
ing a most favorable attitude toward 
American manufacturing methods.” 
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The Investment Treadmill | 


Many investors are constantly 
acive... but getting nowhere 


E you should go back over your own experi- 
ences for five years or more, would you find 
your investment capital advancing rapidly one 
year, standing still or cut down the next, vary- 
ing and fluctuating ... and not, in the long run, 
building up very rapidly? Such happenings are 
only too frequent. A lot of action, but little or 
no progress. 

In contrast, consider the experience of Brook- 
mire clients. Realize first what the Brookmire 
organization is. Briefly: it is engaged in the 
business of investment counsel (for individuals 
and institutions); it has been in this business 
for more than 25 years; it is composed of full 
time specialists; it has developed research into 
fundamental securities conditions to the fullest 
extent; it is national in scope; has a clientele 
numbering high into the thousands; has, as its 
sole interest the rendering of accurate advice 
that makes money for its clients. That—in 
brief—is Brookmire. 


Successful.... Year After Year 


Investment results obtained by Brookmire 
clients are apparent beyond question when the 
record of Brookmire recommendations is sub- 
mitted to careful analysis. This has been done. 
Not alone for one year, but for many. The 
results have been surprisingly and uniformly 
successful. Summed up—Brookmire recom- 
mendations for security purchases have proved 
safe and profitable consistently, year after year. 
(These records have been published in periodi- 
cals read by millions of people; they are re- 

roduced in a booklet, *‘Consistent Investment 
uccess,’” which we will be glad to send you). 

An investor with $5,000 or more capital will 
find here a service on investments which others 
—in all parts of the United States and abroad— 
have found extremely profitable. This Service 
comes under two principal heads: the Invest- 
ment Service, which consists of regular weekly, 
fortnightly and monthly Bulletins, containing 
general investment. discussions and specific, 
definite recommendations for purchases and sales; 
the Supervisory Service, specially designed for 
the larger investor and institution. Every 
client is invited to tell of his capital status 
and investment objectives so that our 


BROOKMIRE 


Investment Council may be of personal assist- 
ance to the fullest extent. 


Why Your Profits are Larger 


The success of Brookmire clients, their 
ability to increase their Mia more quickly 
and safely is no mystery. They have simply 
added to their own intelligence the trained 
cooperation and unbiased viewpoint of an 
organization experienced in all forms of se- 
curity analysis. This combination would seem 
to produce larger profits, with safety. It does. 

ach client Ses at his disposal a great invest- 
ment research organization costing hundreds of 
thousands annually to maintain. Obviously 
each client contributes, through his subscri 
tion fee, an extremely small part toward the 
maintenance of this organization, yet Brook- 
mire can afford to employ a complete staff of 
economists and back them with the facilities 
and the comprehensive data essential to the 
rendering of a conscientious and thorough- 
going service. The reason the unit cost to the 
investor is not high is that Brookmire clients 
are numbered in the thousands. Yet every client 
receives the benefit. 


Check Up 


We urge that you give this matter careful 
thought; now, while it is in your mind. Tear 
out and mail the coupon to us for information 
about: Brookmire Service. Then, before our 
booklet and bulletins arrive, check up on 
Brookmire. Ask your banker . . . apply any 
test you like. But don’t let this opportunity to 
learn what Brookmire can do for you escape. 
Mail this coupon now. 


Address inquiries from West of ithe Rockies to 
Brookmire Economic Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco 
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AUGUST 
Investment Suggestions 





Investors seeking placement of 
their funds may receive a 
broad diversification of secur- 
ities at attractive yields in our 
August list of Investment Sug- 
gestions. The list includes: 
To Yield from 
Railroad Bonds. .4.65% to 5.727% 
Public Utility 
Bonds ........ 5.10% to 6.90% 


Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds... .5.34% to 7.14% 


Public Utility Preferred 

ee eer 5.77% to 7.357% 
Foreign Bonds. .6.07 % to 7.86% 
Public Utility Common 

NS ere 10% in Stock 


Copies on request 
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““Market Action’’ 


—is the name of the DEFINITE weekly 
bulletin-forecast edited by the staff of 
the Wetsel Market Bureau. It concisely 
analyzes a broad list of active common 
stocks, and tells you whether to BUY 
... SELL... or HOLD. 


Future Issues 


Sent FREE 


Send today, and judge for yourself the 
Address Dept. S. 


Wetsel Market Bureau 


341 Madison Avenue, 


value of this service. 
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Men Who Are Making the West 


By B. C. Forbes 


As thrilling as a good historical romance, 
this book is also a terse exposition of busi- 
it will give you a new view- 
point on the history of the West, and prac- 
tical assistance in meeting business “a 


ness policy. 


The price 
PROVAL. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Ave., New York. 


is $2.00—send for it ON 
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Foreign Trade Improves © 


United States Trade Balance Again Favorable — More Settled 
Conditions Help European and World Markets 


By F. Lamont Peirce 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


port trade showed signs of recover- 

ing from the slump which had char- 
acterized it during April and May. The 
gain in value over May—about $12,000,- 
000—was not particularly large, to be 
sure, but it is gratifying to observe an 
upward tendency again. And, fortunate- 
ly, we are not compelled to report 
again an unfavorable balance in our in- 
ternational merchandise transactions, as 
was the case in May. 

As the export figures rose, our pur- 
chases from foreign countries underwent 
a very marked falling off—a drop of 
about $48,000,000 from May to June. So, 
in the latter month, our excess of ex- 
ports over imports amounted to ap- 
proximately $45,000,000. The export 
total for June was $397,000,000, as com- 
pared with $388,661,000 in 1928, while 
the value of the June imports was $352,- 
000,000, against $317,249,000 in the cor- 
responding month last year. 


Six Months Record 


Pyeng rey at the foreign-trade figures 
for the first six months of the year, 
we find that exports were nearly 11 per 
cent. greater in 1929 than in 1928, while 
the value of imports increased by a 
little less than 10 per cent. Two striking 
facts stand out in a study of the ex- 
port figures for the first half-year. Dur- 
ing that period of 1928, “finished manu- 
factures” formed 47.3 per cent. of the 
whole, while in 1929 this group has 
mounted to a point where it constitutes 
52.3 per cent. of all the goods we sell 
abroad. Applying a similar comparison 
to shipments of “crude materials,” we 
note a decline from 23.1 per cent. to 18.8 
per cent. of the total exports. Power- 
ful forces are operating to increase the 
proportion of fabricated articles. 

It may be worth while to look for a 
moment at the movement of gold during 
the six-month period. In the first half- 
year of 1928, gold to the value of $82,- 
976,000 came to us from foreign coun- 
tries, while in 1929 the amount had risen 
to $181,507,000. From January to June, 
inclusive, 1928, we shipped out gold in 
the sum of $455,518,000, whereas for 1929 
the figure is the almost negligible one of 
$7,050,000. 


World Conditions Improve 


HE fact that American export trade 

was on the up-grade again in June 
may doubtless be attributed to the 
sounder conditions prevailing in some of 
our important foreign markets. The 
statement made in these columns last 
month to the effect that the outcome of 
the Reparations Conference would have 
a strongly beneficial influence on com- 
mercial and financial conditions in 
Europe has been amply borne out by the 
event. 

We learn that business in Germany 
is showing marked improvement. The 
Reichsbank has abandoned its credit- 
restriction policy. Gold exchange hold- 


I the month of June, American ex- 




















ings have increased. Foreign borrowing 





has been successfully resumed. There 
are fewer bankruptcies in the country. 
Unemployment has decreased. The Ger- 
man industries of iron, steel, and coal 
have augmented their production and are 
shipping more abroad. 

The German foreign-trade balance had 
been adverse ever since September, 
1926, but in May of this year, to the 
joy of German business interests, a 
favorable balance was at last recorded. 
During that month, Germany sold to 
foreign countries merchandise valued at 
1,176,000,000 marks, while it bought 
1,122,000,000 marks’ worth of goods from 
abroad. One thing about the May figures 
that especially pleases German manu- 
facturers is the extremely high level of 
exports of “finished goods;” this class 
reached a total of 834,000,000 marks, thus 
forming 70 per cent of all the German 
export trade. 


Foreign Credits Recover 


AS previously stated, the harmonious 
issue of the Paris Conference re- 
vived foreign borrowing on the part of 
German interests. June loans amounted 
to 292,500,000 marks, of which 222,600,- 
000 came from American sources—in- 
cluding a $50,000,000 Reich loan. Local 
borrowing, however, has been stagnant. 
Capital increases amounted to 64,290,000 
marks, with new stock-company foun- 
dations capitalized at 10,960,000 marks 
as against 20,150,000 in May and 28,- 
620,000 in April. The stock-exchange in- 
dex at the end of June stood at 125.69 
as compared with 146.1 at the end of 
June, 1928. The bond index was 96, 
against 100.7 last year. 

In the neighboring country of The 
Netherlands, industrial activity was well 
sustained throughout June, and there 
appear to be evidences of further ex- 
pansion. Absolute capacity has been 
reached by the textile and rayon indus- 
tries. Prosperity. and expansion form 
the keynote, also, in the factories turn- 
ing out radio equipment and other elec- 
trical apparatus. The building trades 
are active. The shipyards have plenty 
of orders both for new construction and 
for repair work, and there is consequent- 
ly an active demand for wood. The 
Dutch paper industry is being more or 
less harassed by German competition, 
and prices have had to be reduced to 
a pretty low level. There were about 
300 fewer business failures in the 
Netherlands during the first six months 
of 1929 than during the period January- 
June, 1928. 


Sweden Optimistic 

si HINGS are looking bright in 

Sweden also (and Sweden, by the 
way, is much more important as a mar- 
ket and as an industrial producer than 
most Americans realize, as: anyone who 
has been there in recent years will very 
readily testify): The principal export in- 
dustries of the country are now well en- 
gaged. Crop reports are favorable. The 
Swedish money market is easy. For- 
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eign trade during June will yield an ex- 
port surplus of about 20,000,000 crowns 
(the par value of the crown being $0.268) 
The exports of sawn wood goods were 
exceptionally high, and wood pulp, pa- 
per, iron ore, matches, and pig iron also 
reached high levels. 

One of the most interesting of Swedish 
industries is the production of ball and 
roller bearings, which is practically con- 
fined to four companies—by far the larg- 
est of these being the well-known 
Ss. K. F., whose headquarters are at 
Gothenburg. The S. K. F. enterprise 
owns 12 factories, four of which are 
located abroad in the United States, 
England, France, and Germany. It has 
187 sales branches scattered throughout 
the world. All the Swedish ball-bearing 
companies are finding an increased de- 
mand in world markets. 


British Labor Strife 


URNING our attention to Great 

Britain, we note a decidedly dis- 
couraging factor in the deadlock of the 
conference between representatives of 
employers and operatives in the Lanca- 
shire cotton industry. The Minister of 
Labor called this conference for July 19 
to try to find a satisfactory way of ter- 
minating the wage dispute. The em- 
ployers seem determined to insist on 
cutting wages, while the workers are 
equally resolute in their refusal to accept 
any such reduction. Britain is thus 
threatened with a stoppage of work 
involving about half a million work-peo- 
ple. It is needless to say that such a 
deplorable development would injure 
British business as a whole to a very 
marked degree. Earnest efforts are still 
under way to bring about an amicable 
settlement of this ominous industrial 
controversy. 

Considerable publicity has been given 
to the formation of the British Tin Pro- 
ducers Association, which claims to 
represent producers of 40,000 tons of 
metal annually. The formation an- 
nouncement has caused considerable 
speculative buying with an upward price 
movement. For the first quarter of this 
year the British coal industry showed a 
trading profit of over 9d. (18 cents) per 
ton—the first in two years, according to 
official returns. 

Both wages and other costs in the coal 
industry show reductions in comparison 
with those for the previous quarter, and 
the average output was larger. 


Foreign Buyers’ Needs 


T HREE buyers from Australia visited 
the New York office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
(734 Customhouse) during the past 
month. They were interested in pur- 
chasing the decidedly unrelated lines of 
“soft drinks” and hosiery. Two buyers 
from China were looking, respectively, 
for incirierator plant equipment and 
jewelry and optical lines. 

An Egyptian wanted motion-picture 
films. Two English buyers were desir- 
ous of securing plating appliances. From 
far Finland came a buyer seeking 
machine tools. Two from New Zealand 
were concerned with the purchase of 


margarine-manufacturing machines, gro- |- 


cery lines, and hardware. The Philippine 
Islands were represented by two men 
who desired sound-reproducing equip- 
ment for motion-picture theaters (slow- 
ly but surely the “talkies” are making 
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Earnings from over 


250 separate sources. 





Every thinking investor realizes the wisdom of 
diversification to assure safety and certainty of income. 


The largest consolidation ever effected among Money 
Companies in its particular field—the industrial loan 
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may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an import- 
ant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 
Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 
Odd Lot 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 
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Market Letter J-14 
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What is the 


Key to 


Successful 


Investing 2 


Why Do Some Men Accumulate 
Wealth More Readily Than Others 


Most men with large fortunes started 
with moderate capital. But they learned 
the secret of accumulating earnings 
and avoiding losses. 


They closely followed certain known 
principles, and a definite investment 
plan. They based their opinions on 
facts and advice which you can easily 
secure. 


We will gladly explain these principles, 
and tell you how our investment plan 
can help you minimize risks and earn 
maximum profits. Send for Free 
booklet Now! 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Intermediate Shake-Out is Called For and Speculative Accounts 
May Be Lightened, But Major Trend Still Appears Upward 


By R. W. Schabacker 
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[TH both technical and funda- 

W mental conditions improved over 

their status of earlier in the year 
there appears no near-term indication 
of any reversal in the major trend of 
prices. We continue favorable toward 
the long side of the market, therefore, 
from a speculative standpoint and also 
from the standpoint of the major tend- 
ency. 

On the other hand there are increas- 
ing indications that an intermediate re- 
action is in the making. These indica- 
tions are more technical than funda- 
mental but that is as it should be in 
order not to switch the major trend. 
From a technical standpoint a good 
shake-out is called for merely as a 
result of the steadiness and rapidity of 
the advance. Since the beginning of 
June the industrial average has gained 
nearly 80 points or over 20 per cent. 
The railroad average has advanced over 
30 points, or about an equal percentage. 


M ORE recently the movement of the 
averages has also begun to indicate 
formation of a top which very often 
leads to a good shake-out. The forma- 
tion is not so clearly defined as might 
be wished for in the weekly chart shown 
above but it is much better presented 
in a study of day-to-day movements. 
Around the beginning of the month 
these movements changed from their 
previous rapid upward course to one of 
hesitation and irregularity. 

There have been two small periods of 
recession near the top formation and 
prices have fluctuated within a range of 
ten points for nearly four weeks. This 
sudden appearance of a minor conges- 
tion after a rapid and steady advance of 
large proportions sets the stage for the 
needed shake-out. 


HE extent and duration of such a 
reaction are difficult matters to 
prophecy. Normally the extent should 
be half of the preceding advance which 
would carry the combined averages back 
about 15 points from their current posi- 








tion at the beginning of the month. The 
entire position of the market is strong 
enough, however, to make us feel that 
the recession will not be quite that 
severe. We also think it will be a short 
one—short but sharp. It might not last 
more than a few days and might not 
show more than ten points loss in the 
averages but individual favorites which 
have led the preceding advance should 
suffer much more than that. 

On the whole, we are merely “doing 
our duty as we see it,” in warning of 
this shake-out. Under the strong cir- 
cumstances previously noted it may not 
be of sufficient importance for the well- 
margined holder of strong stocks to at- 
tempt “playing.” What appears reason- 
ably logical, however, is that the major 
upward movement will not be cancelled 
by the first of such shake-outs and that 
it will therefore present favorable op- 
portunity for picking up strong issues on 
a scale down. 


IS largely a matter of personal 
policy, therefore, whether the in- 
dividual is justified in playing for such 
a shake-out as is indicated. Personally, 
we feel the middle course is the most 
advisable. That course consists in tak- 
ing profits in the issues whose rapid 
advance has made them especially vul- 
nerable, and in thus reducing one’s spec- 
ulative risk in the market to be better 
able to take advantage of the buying 
opportunities which such a _ shake-out 
might present. Such a course is merely 
one of degree. The general recommenda- 
tion we give is to lighten holdings at 
this time, rather than to throw them 
overboard wholesale. 

All that we have said applies entirely 
to the individual who is holding his com- 
mitments from a speculative standpoint. 
The true investor, looking for fair prices, 
fair earning ratio and fair income yield, 
is not justified in looking at the majority 
of stocks at this time. And even the 
speculator, therefore, must be cautioned 
to pick only the strongest issues and to 
keep them closely protected against 
more than the anticipated decline. 
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He Made $70,000 
: after reading 
2 3 . 99 

Beating the Stock Market 
2 
£0 
20 
00 
30 
50 
£0 E HAPPENED across a little book one evening. 
20 It had a very intriguing title—““Bratinc THe Stock Market.” For years he had been attempting to 
™ do that very thing, but each year his results were the same—LOSSES. It was only a little book. But it 
was chock full of definite, vital, priceless stock market advice. 

14) 

He found the book as intriguing as its title. When he “BEATING THE STocK MARKET” has brought stock 
he had finished he knew why he had failed in his stock market market success to countless men who heretofore had 
a operations. He saw his every error clearly before him. He “played” the stock market and lost. That is why this little 
on saw more than .that—he saw why he made them. book has had a larger sale than any financial work that has 
rt ever been published. Every year more copies are sold than 
- There were many things in the little book that he had the previous year. It has had the greatest success of any 
re never known. There were some other things that he had financial book. It is right now in its ninth edition. 
ch not thought of in just the way the author set them forth. ; 

ld The author of this book, R. W. McNEEL, has been a 
, ; financial advisor and authority for more than twenty years, 
1g When he had finished reading the book he saw the and the book contains the life-time experience of one of 
of stock market analyzed for him, and saw clearly the action Anintions tuntenin Cantata dabei 
r- that should be taken. Then he acted, and it was only a few 
t , 

“4 ai gy he found himself $70,000 richer on modest It was published to sell at $2, but through a special 
t- ene arrangement with the largest manufacturer of books in the 
n- United States, it is able to be offered at $1, postpaid. But 
nd “BEATING THE STOCK MARKET” can do for you just you do not even need to risk $1, for the book will be sent 
os what it has done for others. It would be impossible to read to you without charge, to read and to benefit from without 
“ it and not benefit from it. Packed in its 155 pages are all any expenditure at all. After having read it, you may 
on the things one must know before he can succeed stock return the book, or send $1, as you may elect. 

marketwise. Between its covers are the only rules upon 

which stock market success has ever yet been built. There is no reason not to do it—and it may mean the 
al mae é ; F 
“_ beginning of a new financial era for you, just as it has for 
ch Without a knowledge of the rules and principles set so many others. 
y, forth in this little book, no one can ever hope to succeed. 
* With this knowledge no one should fail. Why not clip the coupon now—without obligation. 
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CALIFORNIA 
GROWS CLOSER 
to the REST of 
the COUNTRY 








AR MAIL and air passen- 
+ ger service, faster train 
service, improved transit 
service through the Federal 
Reserve System, a great 
movement of population 
here from all over the At- 
lantic and Middle Western 
States—all these have made 
Southern California closer, 
more familiar and more 
important to the rest of the 
United States. 


ECURITY - FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK. 
OF LOS ANGELES 


Resources over 600 million dollars 


The great regional bank of the 
southern part of California, 
with a Branch system in prin- 
cipal cities from Fresno and 
San Luis Obispo south to the 
Mexican boundary. 


24-HOUR TRANSIT service with 
Speeded-up communications over 


the bank’s system. 


The logical Southern California 
Banking Connection. 
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Securiry-First NATIONAL 
CoMPANY 


eAn Investment Company, identical in 
ownership with Security-First National 
Bank. The many offices and 
branches of the Bank, through which 
Security-First National Compan 

reaches the investing public, give it 
extraordinary facilities for the sale of 

. high-class investment securities. 
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NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 
PAUL K. YOST, Vice President 
52 Wall Street, New York City 























sk combination of continued 
record-breaking freight loadings and 
earnings, the seasonal peak in both 
these factors still ahead for the Fall 
months, the growing public interest and 
the fair prices at which the stocks are still 
selling, despite their recent gains, all go 
to convince us that the rail group is the 
logical leader of the market for the Au- 
tumn months. 
Rails Still Favorites 


ITHOUT going into detailed analy- 

sis, we may repeat our previous 
recommendations in the railroad list, which 
include New York Central, Atchison, Erie, 
Wabash, Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake 
& Ohio, Nickel Plate, New Haven, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Great Northern preferred, 
St. Louis-San Francisco, Southern Rail- 
way, St. Louis Southwestern, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, Western Pacific, 
Pennsylvania, Lackawanna and Union 
Pacific. 

Beside our prime favorites of the rail- 
road and steel classifications, we are also 
still favorable toward the public utilities, 
the metals, the specialties and the motors. 
The latter group has been in a depression 
for about three months and finally gives 
some indication of coming back into more 
popular favor. 

Alleghany Corporation 

INCE our recommendation in the June 

15th issue the common stock of 
Alleghany Corporation has shown a very 
satisfactory advance from levels of around 
30 at that time to recent prices, well above 
50. We are still favorable toward this 
stock and think that after, perhaps, a 
moderate intermediate reaction, it should 
again renew its upward trend. 

The corporation is known as a Van 
Sweringen investment trust, is under splen- 
did sponsorship and holds large blocks of 
railroad securities, including Chesapeake 
Corporation, Nickel Plate, Erie, Wheeling 
& Lake Erie and Chesapeake & Ohio. 
Based on approximate market valuations 
the book value of the common has in- 
creased from $21 a share to around $35 a 
share in about three months. 

Remington Rand 
6 Bes merger of Remington Typewriter, 
Rand Kardex, Dalton Adding Ma- 
chine, etc., in 1927 to form the present 
Remington Rand organization resulted in 
the usual temporary decline in profits, and 
the common dividend was passed at the 
close of 1927. ‘The period of growing 
pains incidental to consolidating the par- 
ticipating units gives indication of passing 
and the more fundamental benefits of the 

merger may come to the fore. 

Net income for the year ended March 
31, 1929, was $2,930,000, showing a fair 
gain over the previous year’s profits of 
$2,850,000. The common stock shows 
earnings of about $1.15 per share. 

Warrant Bonds 
HE stock has advanced almost too 
rapidly in recent weeks, from a low 
of 30 to around 50. The stock is there- 
fore speculative at these levels, but it has 
possibilities for much higher prices from 
such a standpoint. We much prefer to 
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take advantage of such possibilities 
through purchase of the bonds with war- 
rants attached. These bonds should ad- 
vance just half as fast as the stock does, 
above 55, while at around current prices 
of 96 it does not appear that the bonds 
would suffer much in case the common 
stock reacts instead of forging ahead into 
new high ground. 

There are over $20,000,000 of the com- 
pany’s Series A debenture 5%4’s of 1947 
outstanding, with warrants attached for 
the purchase of common stock. The war- 
rants allow for each $500 of bonds held 
the purchase of 214 shares of common 
at 55 before November 1, 1929, and at 
65 before May 1, 1932. Interest has been 
regularly earned about three times over 
and the bonds appear to offer an attractive 
combination of investment and specula- 
tive possibilities. 


P. & R. Coal 


REVIOUS to the last few weeks there 

has been nothing very startling or 
spectacular about Phila. & Reading Coal 
and Iron stock. The company is one of 
the two largest anthracite coal producers 
in the United States with reserves of about 
two billion tons. But the coal business 
has been far from satisfactory, and the 
stock has demonstrated once more the rule 
that current earnings are more important 
in market fluctuations than basic assets. 
In 1927 the company showed a deficit of 
nearly $8,000,000 though profit and loss 
surplus is still over $50,000,000 and the 
book value for the common is around 
$45 per share. 


New Possibilities 


| Baad year earnings came back to a 
net of $35,000 but this was hardly 
worth shouting about and the stock has 
declined from 35 to low levels this year 
around 18. “Now go on with the story.” 
About a month ago representatives of two 
large New York banking houses joined 
the directorate and shortly thereafter 
it was rumored that the company would 
enter the public utility field by using its 
accumulated “coal dust” to produce elec- 
tric power. 

Confirmation of these rumors has since 
been given and the company has applied 
for incorporation of 33 small utility com- 
panies in Pennsylvania. The stock has 
recovered to current levels around 25. 
The possibilities for the future may have 
been over-emphasized in recent reports 
and the stock is only a pure speculation 
but from that standpoint it looks like 
a satisfactory commitment for the pull. 


Chrysler 


p Ast issue we advised that motor 
prospects did not look so blue as they 
had for several months previous and that 
we had turned slightly more favorable to- 
ward the group. Chrysler Corporation 
still has splendid future possibilities but 
the stock has reacted from 135 in Janu- 
ary to current levels around 70. There 
are indications that the decline may be 
near its end. We would not risk too much 
in it but buying on a scale down should 
eventually develop attractive profits. 
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We offer and recommend 


Southern 
National 


Corporation 


Fifteen-Year 6% Gold 


Debentures 


(With stock purchase warrants 


attached) 


Circular on Request 


Fenner & Beane 


Members of New York Stock Exchanye 


60 Beaver Street 818 Gravier Street 
New York City |New Orleans, La. 


Branch offices in principal cities of 


South and Southwest 























Weekly — 


Market Letter 


Studebaker Corp. 
Atlantic Refining 
Chicago Great 


Western 


Penick & Ford 


Copy on request 


Tobey £ Kirk, 


Established 1873 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 
Members N. Y. Curb Exchange 


New York 


25 Broad St. 





Farmers and 


Farm Board 


Farmers Making Hay While 
New Board Organizes— 
Prospects for Most 
Crops Lower 


By A. B. Genung 


U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


F one happens to be in Washington, 
[> C., these days he will gain the 

impression that the new Federal 
Farm Board now dominates the agri- 
cultural situation. If he happens to be 
out a little bit nearer the actual farm 
country, he will discover that agricul- 
tural affairs are pursuing their course 
quite as was the case before a Federal 
Farm Board existed. ; 
So far as the Farm Board is con- 
cerned, it has been extremely busy these 
first few weeks getting acquainted with 
itself, studying its parent legislative act, 
hiring stenographers and clerks, getting 
itself located in proper offices, etc. 
It has held long sittings and listened 
to a great many pleas for aid from vari- 
ous farm organizations and from many 
individuals as well. Incidentally, it has 
also had to defend itself against a bar- 
rage of job hunters. It has made trips 
to Chicago to confer on the wheat situa- 
tion with western wheat men, and to 
Louisiana to foregather with co-operative 
marketing men at their annual Insti- 
tute of Co-operation. 


Board Moves Slowly 

N brief, the Farm Board has been 
getting started. It has enunciated a 
policy which means going slowly. It is 
obviously not going to revolutionize the 
agricultural situation within the first 60 
days—as some rash persons have in- 
ferred. 

Out on the farms, men are extremely 
busy just now winding up the haying, 
cultivating late crops, beginning cotton 
picking, threshing wheat, and doing the 
many summer jobs that precede fall 
harvest. 

The total acreage of crops in the 
country is just about the same as that 
harvested last year. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is doubtful if there will be as 
large an outturn of the food and feed 
crops as last year. Hay is a better crop 
but the grains are not as good. Po- 
tatoes will be a decidedly smaller crop 
and the same is true of fruits. Apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, and citrous fruits 
are all much below last year’s yields 
and we shall accordingly have to pay 
higher prices. It is too early to get re- 
liable estimates of the cotton crop. 


1. most spectacular change in the 

crop situation during the past month 
has been in wheat. Six weeks ago wheat 
was selling at 75 to 80 cents at country 
points in the West and it was a matter 
of general, and especially of political, 
concern. 

Then all of a sudden the world awoke 
to the fact that dry weather in our 
Plains States and in the western Cana- 
dian Provinces had cut down the hard 
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pe INCREASED RETURNS 
MOTORS; 


Are You Holding 


or Planning to Buy 


Motor Stocks? 


American Securities Service, this 
year to date, has strongly favored 
utilities—but not motor trucks. | 








What results in profits made? 
Here are facts using Standard 
Statistics averages— 
Jan.3 July 18 

Motor Stocks (12) 199.2 156.9 21% Loss 
Utilities (14) 223.2 388.2 78% Profit 

Avoiding motor stocks and buying into 
selected utilities thus—see diagram—has 
brought increased returns. 
What Outlook for Motors Now? 


Has Wall Street become too bearish 
on motors, these stocks already de- 
pressed being now at bargain levels? 
Or will they go lower? Our latest spe- 
cial report on Motor Stocks analyzes the 
outlook clearly, also covers these stocks, 


whether to 
Buy, Hold, Sell or Exchange— 
General Motors? Hudson? 
Studebaker ? Hupp? 
Graham Paige? Packard? 
Pierce Arrow? Nash? 
Willys Overland? Chrysler? 


A few extra copies of this valuable 
report reserved for distribution, free, as 
long as the supply lasts. Simply ask for 


“Special Motor Stocks Report” 
American Securities Service 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., New York 


























BUY THESE 


STOCKS NOW? 


E have just published a Special 

Analysis of an undervalued 

stock which should advance 
substantially from present levels. 
This is a bargain stock and should 
be bought at once. 


This Special Analysis will be sent 
to you free of charge. In addition, 
we shall be glad to send copies of 
our regular Stock Market Bulletins, 
which discuss the profit or loss pos- 
sibilities in over 50 different securi- 
ties. Numbered among these stocks 
are: 


Texas Corporation Radio Corporation 


Stan Oil of N. 3. United Gas Improve 
Atlantic Refinin Any 7% 


Pan American Westinghouse Electric 
Marland Paramount Famous 

Phillips St. Paw 

Southern Pacifie National Power & Light 
New York Centra Mi i, Kansas & Texas. 


\ 
Electrie Bond & Share Pennroad 


Simply send your name and ad- 
dress and the above mentioned Bulle- 
tins will be sent to you without cost 
or obligation. Also an interesting 
book called 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


Just address Investment Research Bureau 
Div. 993, Auburn, New York 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH RUREAU 








(Continued on page 63) 
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ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


Par Shares Value 
No 702 $89 
No 2,178 81 
100 260 160 
25 2,476 47 
No 600 135 
No 770 = 92 
No _ 1,830 53 
100 450 135 
100 13,000 126 
100 400 127 
50 7,100 39 
No 2,045 26 
25 2,000 32 
No 600 28 
100 2,417 249 
100 813 224 
25 2,000 50 
No 163 73 
100 2,152 134 
25 2245 37 
100 1,800 173 
25 2,880 35 
No 770 68 
No 711 108 
No 252 38 
No _ 1,000 42 
No 977 49 
No 1,123 53 
.100 1,181 190 
No 1,174 112 
No 362 32 
No 4,424 20 
No _ 1,000 17 
100 341 111 
No 8,432 25 
No 10,396 33 
| Rs fe 69 
No 1,761 12 
No 2,317 36 
25°" 252 31 
100 550 150 
No 500 =Nil 
10 ~=1,000 31 
No 349 30 
No 480 60 
100 516. 222 
50 1,694 97 
20 389,839 20 
No« £777 27 
100 §=1,511 #130 
No 4,500 12 
No 100 67 
No 730 17 
100 210 149 
No 7,211 46 
No 4,690 20 
10 43,500 13 
No 358 29 
No 2,100 23 
No 623 45 
No 746 41 
No 1,038 21 
No _1,051 7 
100 2,490 160 
No 198 85 
100 400 109 
No 1,597 35 
10. ~=1,082 24 
100 1,344 158 
100 350 98 
No 608 27 
No 1,041 20 
No — 4.409 53 
No — 14,346 6 
No 924 17 
No 5,500 25 
No 4 10 
No 9,116 31 
No 10 


1928 


$5.61 

11.12 

11.28 
6.86 
2.75° 
1.92 


2.56 
Nil* 
5.01 
0.20 
2.81 
3.46 


Earns, 1929 
m=months 


eeeeee 


eeeees 
eereer 
ereeer 


1.43, 3 m 
1.83, 6 m 
7.21, 6 m 


eeseee 
eeeeee 


eeeees 
eeeeee 


eeesee 


eeeeee 
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~ 
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BBE 5B BB 8B 


eeeeee 


1.26, 6 m 
2.35, 6 m 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
i (g) Year ended June 30. ( 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 


v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(j) Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Div 

Rate 
Air Reduction ............ $3 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 


PPS CRBEED ncac cnc ciac 7 
American Can. ..... 05.6.5 3 
Amer. Car & Foundry .... : 

4 


Amer. Locomotive 
Amer. Smelting & Refin. .. 


Amer. Sugar Refining .... 5 
Amer, “Sak we Ok ook cs~ é 9 
De ee 
Anaconda Copper ......... z 
ANGES GODDET ionic c ccdcue 3 
Armour. of Ti “A” ..ciss 2 
Assoc:- Dry Goods . 26.4.4. 2.50 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F. . 10 


Atlantic Coast Line ...... 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
Auburn Automobile ...... 4v 
Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 
jos ae’. gail a ge ee a 2 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 6 
Borden Company ......... a 


Brook-Manhattan Transit . 4 
Brook Union Gas 
Brown Shoe 
Burroughs Add. Machine . 5a 


California Packing ....... 4 
Cerro G6: PO8CO 2... bs0«0 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 
Citas ‘Gompeny .......... 2.40 
Chevaerer Ger. 6....ciccie 3 
SS eee eee eee 4 


Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia Gas & Elec. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 


Continental Can .......... 2.50 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Continental Oil (Del.) ... .. 
Corn Prods. Refining ..... 3a 
Crucible Steel ...,........ 5 
Ee a ra 
Cuban American Sugar ... .. 
Curtiss Aeroplane ........ 
Davison Chemical ......... -.. 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western .... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours ..... 4 
Electric Power & Light ... 1 
Pee Ee MS ah cee hie ca has anc 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 
PORTION. GO, ceccccscacs «a 
PrOenoOrt TORRE .....002.06 4 
GORCTEL ABSDNAEIE ooiccicccicee on 
General Electric .......... 5a 
General Foods ........... 3 
General Motors ........... | 


General Railway Signal ... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor 


eeeee 


Graham-Paige Motor ..... .. 
Great Northern, Pfd.'..... 5 


Gulf States Steel ......... 4 
Hudson & Manhattan ..... 2.50 
Hudson Motor .......s..- 5 
Pen. BROGOE © 6i.8 6050430 oc 2r 
Illinois Central ........... 7 


Interboro Rapid Transit ... .. 
Int. Business Machine ..... 

Int. Combustion Eng. ..... 2 
Int. Harvester 
Int. Nickel of Canada .... 
Int. Paper & Power “A” .. 2.40 


ae a: eee Zz 
Kelvinator Corp. ..6...005 os 
Kennecott Copper ........ 5 
MeOmeee WROIO 6 cod code ccea “ox 
MOONEE, WA DBs. iach px saree ant 1.60 
Kroger Grocery .......... lu 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Thous. Book Earns 


Long Term 
Price Range 


200- 22; ’20-’28* 
253- 34; ’20-’28 
200- 26; ’20-’28 
118- 39; ’27-’28 
116- 88; ’25-’28 
145- 65; '23-'28 
293- 43; °22-’28* 
96- 36; ’22-'28 
211-114; ’22-’28 
166- 14; ’20-’28 
120- 28; ’24-’28* 
56- 36; 
27- 9; 
76- 37; ’25-'28 
204- 94; ’23-’28 
268- 83; '22-’28 
154- 50; °23-’28* 
143- 68; ’27-’28 


126- 40; ’23-'28 
56- 10; ’22-’28 
; °23-'28 
187- 67; ’25-'28* 
78- 9; ’23-'28 
204- 56; ’24-'28 
56- 29; °26-’28 
249- 65; ’25-’28 


83- 60; '26-’28 
119- 23; '20-’28 
219- 54; '22-'28 
41- 3; '22-’28 

75- 32; °'24-'28 
141- 28; ’25-’28 
181- 41; ’22-’28* 


60- 11; 
193- 45; ’27-’28 


81- 23; ’20-’28 
230- 93; ’22-’28 
173-108; ’22-'28 
503-105 ; ’22-’28* 


49- 15; °25-’28 
73- 10; ’23-'28 


89- 33; '26-'28 
184- 35; '23-'28 
109- 8; ’20-’28 


97- 23; ’20-’28 
222- 79; '26-'28 
143- 61; '25-'28* 
282- 64; '25-'28* 
153- 60; '25-’28 
123- 95; '27-’28 
83- 34; '23-’28 
109- 17; ’20-’28 
140- 45; °27-'28 
61- 9; '25-’28 
115- 50; '22-’28 
105- 25; ’20-’28 


74- 20; '24-'28 
140- 19; °22-'28 
9; '20-'28 
149-113 ; '26-’28 
62- 9: '22-'28 
166- 83; °24-'28* 
80- 19; '22-'28 
395- 66; °20-’28* 
270- 24; '25-’2* 
92- 22; '20-'28* 
201- 64; '23-'28 


91- 6; '26-’28 
156- 14; ’20-’28* 
96- 10; ’26-’28 
92- 42; °26-’28* 
145- 35; ’24-'28* 


Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices % 


1813%4- 95% 
34634-241 
28414-166 
169 -107% 
106%4- 92 
136 -102% 
1243%4- 93% 
94%4- 71% 
273 -193% 
27%- 16% 
140 - 99 


6834- 443% 
183%%- 10% 
70%4- 43 
260%4-195% 
2094-169 
77h- 53% 
405 -221 


13854-115% 
491%- 36% 
12434- 82% 
100%4- 83% 
81% 59% 
2262-170 
49 - 38% 
32934-234 
82%- 72% 
120 


1487%-1205% 
78Y%2- 56 
943%%- 53% 
152 - 95% 
8234- 60 
28%- 13% 
35%- 30 
107%- 82 
10654- 85 

5%- 1% 
17 - 11 

17314-135% 
691%- 42% 

226 -182 


160%4-120% 
202 -155%4 


84%4- 43% 
8634- 64 


98%- 65% 


91¥%- 61 
376 -219 
8134- 623% 
9134- 66% 
122%- 93 
1263%4-101 
48%- 31 
10534- 73 
15414-112 
54 - 25 
128%-101 
79 - 5534 
583%4- 34% 
93%4- 75% 
82 - 38% 
153%4-132% 
5834- 20 


24614-14934 
103%4- 5434 
127° - 92 


1135%- 78 


19%4- 12 

104%- 77% 
7834- 25% 
57%- 44% 
1224%- 75% 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(a) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 


167 1.6 
318 1.8 
270 2.8 
153 1.8 
101 6.0 
126 6.4 
109 3.7 
84 6.0 
261 3.6 
17 _— 
112 6.6 
50 6.0 
11 — 
49 5.0 
244 3.9 
194 5.1 
67 i 
380 9.1 
131 4.6 
37 5.4 
120 5.0 
92 3.4 
59 6.8 
212 2.1 
48 5.0 
317 1.7 
78 5.1 
93 6.3 
253 3.9 
39 -- 
70 3.2 
70 43 
144 2.8 
66 — 
89 2.4 
142 2.1 
fe «32 
14 5.8 
31 _ 
98 3.1 
102 5.0 
2 — 
14 -- 
159 0.7 
51 ~ 
209 4.3 
145 48 
186 2.1 
79 1.3 
81 —_ 
92 3.3 
48 — 
42 9.5 
87 — 
362 1.8 
74 4.1 
69 4.4 
115 4.4 
117 4.3 
32 _ 
77 5.2 
117 4.3 
26 —_ 
117 4.3 
68 5.9 
45 5.4 
85 5.9 
40 15.0 
150 4.7 
21 - 


230 AM | 
71 2.8 
118 2.2 
47 1.7 
32 7.2 
108 18 
16 _ 
84 6.0 
32 — 
48 3.2 
87 6.3 
(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
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Farmers and the Farm 
Board 


(Continued from page 61) 
wheat crop severely. The general ex- 
pectation of a large surplus dwindled 
away and the price of wheat shot up 
about 30 cents a bushel in very short 
time. 

We raise three important classes of 
wheat, broadly speaking, east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Of the soft Winter 
wheat, grown mostly in the Eastern 
States, we have a materially larger crop 
than last year. But it is the hard wheat, 
grown in the Great Plains States, which 
suffered from drought and other dam- 
age. 

The July estimates indicated a crop 
of hard red Winter wheat about 40,000,- 
000 bushels under last year. This is the 
type of grain produced chiefly in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Colo- 
rado. It constitutes, normally, our prin- 
cipal export wheat. Since our chief 
competitor is Argentina and their crop 
is apparently smaller also, it puts this 
class of wheat in strong market position. 

The estimates of last month also indi- 
cated our Spring wheat crop (grown in 
the Montana-Dakota region) as about 40,- 
000,000 bushels less than last year. Hard 
spring wheat is used by millers in blend- 
ing to make the high-grade flours. We 
use most of what we grow and import 
still more from Canada, frequently. Con- 
sequently, with our own and the Canadian 
crops much shorter, it looks as though 
hard Spring wheat is in strong market 
position also for the coming year. 


Cotton vs. Wheat. 

HIS radical shift in the wheat situ- 

ation helped sentiment somewhat in 
the West and eased the pressure upon the 
Farm Board for emergency action. Wheat 
is still worth only about a dollar a bushel 
in the country, however, and unless the 
price goes up substantially further, there 
may still be a problem there for the Gov- 
ernment. Indications are that the Farm 
Board is giving a good deal of thought 
to wheat. 

Some observers say that the “surplus 
problem” this fall is going to be cotton 
rather than wheat. The cotton crop will 
be pretty definitely known within the com- 
ing month. The early season price has 
indicated, however, that the market is 
prepared to take this year’s probable 
yield at reasonably good figures. Still, 
the price of cotton is sometimes affected 
quite abruptly by new conditions of de- 
mand as well as supply. 


Livestock Satisfactory 
‘THE livestock lines are doing well. Pas- 
tures and ranges have been short in 
parts of the West and Southwest. But 
the markets are favorable. That is the 
main thing. 

_The somewhat reduced crop of Spring 
pigs this year presumably means some re- 
duction in the amount of pork going to 
market during the next 12 months. That 
means good hog prices. 

_ One important line of production is now 
in position where it must watch its step. 
That is poultry. The July inventory re- 
veals 10 per cent. more young chickens 
on farms than a year ago. In the nor- 
mal course of events, that all will mean 
more poultry in the markets next Winter 
and more eggs by next Spring. All of 
which should cheer the consumer but 











The Endless River 
Which Flows Through Your Home 


Its source may be in some mountain cataract, beneath the tum- 
bling rapids of a forest girt stream or, perhaps, in the humming 
dynamos of a distant power house. Through your home it flows, 
a never ending stream, this strange, silent, invisible force of elec- 
tricity. To secure its benefits you have but to tap the stream. A 
pressure on a button—and its “current” is diverted to your use. 


Many and varied are the household uses of electricity, all 
bringing comfort to the home and increasing the revenues 
of Electric Power and Light Companies. You share in 


their prosperity when you invest in their securities. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 





ESTABLISHED 1912 





~ 
Underwriters and Distributors of Public Utility, 
Industrial, and Municipal Securities 
-_ i, 
Bank Floor . 29 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 





SAN FRANCISCO 

















The Bache Review 
Will keep you informed on the business 


and financial situation. 


Investors Everywhere Use Readers of the Review are invited to 


9 avail themselves of our facilities for 
information and advice on stocks and 
bonds, and their inquiries will receive 
our careful attention, without obligation 
to the correspondent. In writing, please 
mention The Bache Review. Sent for 

M three months, without charge. 
dOnly in Moody's Manuals 
ey een J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Established 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY. NEW YORK CITY 












































spells warning to the poultry producers. 





Pay Check 
How Many of YOUR Howe KA tS 


t time. Weekly Pay. Monthy Bonus. 
Executives Read | : Ermer ce 
Forbes? fours Clerk sou pvenings Hertel Our 


Hertel’s Christmas Cards oer biggest opportunity to 
and eS eee for maxing ext:a money. 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 Div. Long Term Prices 1929 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1928 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
50 1,210 $100 $5.48 $0.72, 3 m Lehigh Valley ........ Jeees $3.90 127- 40; '22-’28 102%- 7734 93 3.7 
ao ve @ ee Liggett & Myers “B” ..... Sa 128- 49; ’24-’28 103%- 81% 87 5.8 
No 1,334 33 5.98? 5.60, 10 m eS Er or 2 77- 14; '23-'28 8414- 48% 57 3.5 
25 500 36 BS oor sas kaa Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 2.60 178- 35; ’24-’28*  7454- 56 64 4.3 
25 1,362 20 3 aaa eae Lorillard Tobacco ........ .. 47- 24; ’24-’28 31%- 20 24 — 
100 1,169 171 a oe a ae Louisville & Nashville .... 7 160- 84; ’23-’28 15314-13814 144 4.8 
No 755 69 7.83 1.89, 3 m Mat TOMORS i. gia waan ec cs 6 242- 25; ’20-’28 11434- 91 95 6.3 
No 1,158 24 5.50» 6.86, 12 m DEO SMA GEES. 5.4 6S acee gence 2u 382- 54; ’22-’28* 22214-148 211 6.0 
No 408 18 4.78 4.42, 6 m Magma Copper ........... 5 75- 26; ’22-’28 82%- 60 65 7.7 
No 1858 51 2.45 3.22, 6 m* Mid-Continent Pet. ....... 2 62- 22; ’20-'28  39%- 30% 33 6.0 
No 809 108 4.52 0.84, 6 m Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 58- 7; ’22-’28 65%4- 42% 57 _ ‘ 
100 828 119 7.14 2.16, 6 m Missouri Pacific .......... .. 76- 8; 22-28  1013%%- 62% 93 _ 
No 3,424 12 ae. ime tee Montgomery Ward ........ 2.50 400- 56; ’26-’28* 1567%- 99 123 1.9 
No 2,730 20 7.63” 3.93, 6 m TD eee) ee 6 112- 52; ’26-’28 118%- 81% 84 7.1 
25 2400 46 7.31 1.78, 3 m National Biscuit .......... 6 195- 38; '23-’28  21634-166% 194 3.3 
No 600 12 a  ~¢eeees Nat. Bellas Hess .......... It 250- 18; ’23-’28* 71 - 42% 43 5.3 
No 1,190 28 7.10 2.77, 6 m Nat. Cash Register “A” ... 3 105- 37; '26-'28  14834- 96 123 20 
No 3.881 11 ne? -<keess Nat. Dairy Products ...... 1.50t 134- 30; °24-’28* 85 - 62% 77 6.3 
100 310 174 A se: Ne ER re 5 203- 63; ’20-’28* 173 -132 146 2.8 
No _ 5,430 19 — sexars Nat. Power & Light ...... 1 47- 17; ’26-’28 661%4- 42% 64 1.7 
100 4,637 149 10.85 6.35, 3 m New York Central ....... 8 194- 72; ’22-'28 245 -178% 228 3.6 
100 338 204 12.51 7.15, 6 m N. Y., Chic., & St. Louis .. 6 241- 67; ’23-'28 163 -128% 153 4.0 
100 1,571 118 8.62 3.87, 6 m N. Y., N. Haven & Hart. . 4 83- 14; '24-’28  1153%%- 80% 111 3.8 
100 1,402 209 21.25 12.24, 6 m Norfolk & Western ....... 10a 202- 89; ’21-’28 263 -191 252 3.9 I 
No — 5,012 25 4.51 5.01, 12 m North American .......... 10r 97- 22; ’24-’28  1825%4- 90% 177. —- 10.0 
100 2,480 177 ——-- # wseeas Northern Pacific .......... 5 118- 50; ’22-'28 118%- 95% 109 4.7 
25 2,850 24 Tae eee Pacific Gas & Electric .... 2 137- 31; ’23-’28* 737%- 53% ° 69 2.9 i 
10 3,004 21 7.28! 7.82, 9 m Packard Motors .......... 5a 163- 10; '22-’28 15334-116% 129 3.9 - 
50 2,360 65 a! >? 4 Aes’ Pan American Pet “B” ... .. 96- 38; ’22-’28 663%4- 40% 60 _ os 
No 2,214 35 4.22 2.28, 6 m Paramount-Famous-Lasky . 3 154- 40; ’20-’28* 72 - 55% 65 4.6 
50 11,233 94 eer ee Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 77- 33; °22-’28 99 - 72% 94 4.2 
100 450 153 16.17 7.40, 6 m Pere Marquette .......... 6 154- 36; ’23-’'28 20334-148 197 4.1 
No 2,388 44 2.48 3.62, 6 m* Phillips Petroleum ........ 2a 70- 16; ’20-’28 47 - 35% 37 3.9 
No 197 6 Nil 2.63, 6 m Pierce-Arrow “A” ....... .. 48- 6; ’23-’28*  37%- 27% 34 _ 
No 376 74 Ce: Pressed Stecl Car ........ «> 114- 18; ’20-’28*  2534- 15 18 —_— 
No _ 5,021 25 3.29 3.46, 12 m Public Service of N. J. ... 2.60 84- 31; ’26-'28 12454- 75 111 2.1 
No 3,369 126 4.86 1.08, 3 m Pullman, Incorporated ..... 4 200- 74; °21-’28* 81%- 78 87 4.6 
No 6,590 3 3.04 0.53, 3 m Radio Corporation ........ .. 420- 26; ’24-’28* 114 - 68% 84 _ 
50 1400 86 Siz ES bcc cet aeth <0 2 124- 52; ’22-'28  1267%-101% 119 3.1 
No 1,333 2 0.57° 1.15, 12 m Remington-Rand, Inc. ..... .. 47- 20; °27-’28 4934- 28 48 _— 
10 2,000 16 2.54 0.84, 6 m OO ere 1.50a 35- 12; ’22-'28  31%- 20% 21 7.5 
No 831 128 4.25 6.33, 6 m Republic Iron & Steel .... 4 95- 40; '22-’28 115 - 79% 108 3.8 
100 655 137 = 11.01 3.22, 6 m St. Louis-San Francisco .. 8a 122- 19; ’24-’28 133 -109% 127 6.5 
100 164 176 4.68 Nil, 6 m St. Louis-Southwestern ... .. 124- 20; 22-28  11534- 82 100 — 
100 370 =114 Nil 0.03, 6 m Seaboard Air Line ........ .. 54- 2; '22-’28 2134- 12 15 — 
No 4,284 36 a eee Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50t 198- 51; ’27-’28 181 -13934 159 SJ 
No 5,494 53 Se eee Sinclair Consolidated Oil ..* 2 46- 15; ’22-’28 45 - 33 34 5.9 
100 100 197 ct ee Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... .. 144- 32; ’20-’28 125 - 58% 60 — . 
100 3,724 158 oe: ... *Seaee Southern Pacific .......... 6 131- 78; ’22-’28 150 -124 143 4.2 
100 1,230 188 ee on aaes Southern Railway ........ 8 165- 17; ’22-’28  160%4-138 152 was ; 
No 1,421 48 | Se Standard Gas & Electric .. 3.50a 85- 31; ’24-’28  1407%- 8034 127 2.6 : 
No 12,594 45 re! Standard Oil of California . 2.50 80- 51; ’26-’28 81%- 64 71 3.7 ‘ 
25 24520 42 Se i. akon Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 60- 31; ’22-’28 623%- 48 57 3.7 , 
25 17,364 31 RE ee Standard Oil of New York 1.60 47- 30; ’24-’28 453%4- 38 39 3.9 
10 ~=1,200 23 6.46 3.70, 6 m Stewart-Warner .......... 3.50v 126- 21; ’20-’28 77 - 65 70) 3=12.3 ' 
No 1,894 53 7.16 4.81, 6 m Studebaker Corp. ......... St 88- 30; '24-’28 98 - 73% 77. ~—s:10.5 ) 
25 ~=—«8,450 40 Sea. Texas Corporation ........ 3 75- 45; '26-’28 6814- 57% 62 48 . 
No 2,540 9 5.72 2.93, 6 m Texas Gulf Sulphur ...... 4 83- 39; °’26-’28 85%4- 68 72 5.3 
No 2,402 30 5.72 3.51, 6 m Timken Roller Bearing ... 3 154- 29; ’22-’28* 11034- 73% 98 3.0 
20 3,267 12 Raed ) 2"wkaesa Tobacco Products ........ 1.40 118- 46; ’22-’28*  221%- 13% 14 +=10.0 
No 676 32 6.30 4.57, 6 m Underwood Elliot Fisher .. 4 94- 76; ’23-’28* 165%4- 91 153 2.7 
25 3,792 41 2.93 1.72, 6 m Union Oil of California ... 2 59- 35; ’24-’28 54%4- 46 47 4.1 
100 2,223 187 RS ae ae Union: Pacific: .....20.s0000- 10 225-126; ’24-’28 27634-209 268 3.7 
No 2,500 79 NS «not ba thera tS eae Sa 150- 98; ’26-’28  15814-1095% 118 4.2 
20 600 53 1.46 0.60, 6m U. S. Pipe & Foundry .... 2 300- 16; ’22-’28* 557%- 27 30 6.2 
No 320 70 10.30 5.30, 6 m U. S. Industrial Alcohol .. 6 138- 37; ’22-’28 19314-128 176 3.4 
No 397 24 1.54 Nil, 6 m | SP Poa 51- 14; ’27-’28 351%4- 17% 20 — 
No 733 56 7.52° 4.71, 9 m U. S. Realty & Improve. .. 5 94- 48; ’25-’28 11914- 81 88 5.7 
No 1,538 80 es ee U.P acd vesniaaies © 97- 22; ’22-’28 65 - 42 47 — 
100 7,116 205 12.4 11.72, 6 m Tae Rb kde tacked 7 176- 70; ’20-’28  210%%4-163 205 3.4 
100 666 156 4.22 1.73, 6 m Wabash Railway ........... 96- 6; ’22-’28 813%- 60 72 —_ 
No 2,400 Nil 1.40! 3.05, 6 m Warner Bros. Pictures .... 3 138- 7; '24-’28* 63 - 54% 57 5.3 
100 998 193 15.11 7.52, 6 m Western Union .......... 8 201- 89; ’22-’28 229 -17934 208 3.9 
No 3,172 17 2.04 1.28, 6 m Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 57- 40; ’27-’28 553%4- 43% 54 3.7 
50 2,290 75 8.78 4.92, 6m Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 144- 49; ’22-’28  20614-137% 198 2.0 
50 800 51 2.45 1.75, 6 m White Motors ............ 1 105- 30; ’22-’28 531%4- 38 40 2.5 
5. 252 19 1.90 0.58, 3 m Willys-Overland .......... 1.20 35-5; °22-’28 35 - 20 24 4.8 
10 9,750 15 ee Woolworth, F. W. ........ 2.40 226- 72; '24-'28*  9414- 85 89 2.9 
No 21 4.06 2.26, 6 m Wright Aeronautical ...... 2 289- 6; ’22-’28* 14914-109 127 1.7 





“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. 
ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. 
» November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. (s) Partly estimated. 
common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


(d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in 
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1 First Mortgage 
6 y: 2% BONDS 


Send for our latest investment book- 
let-—“56 Years of Investment Ser- 
vice’—that describes Safeguarded 
First Mortgage Bonds (now paying 
62%) and other types of securities. 


Tue F H.SmrtaCo. 


Investment Securities — Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch Offices in Other Cities 



















PECIALIZING 


in investment securities of progres- 
sive public utility companies op- 
erating in 30 states, Write for list 


of offerings yielding 6% and more, 
UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee Louisville 
Indianapolis Detroit Minneapolis Richmond 








BOOKLET— 


“The SEAL 
that Certifies 
SAFETY” 


Sent on request for G-3 





De 


GENERAL SURETY _ 
COMPANY 


Under Supervision N.Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 











Among the most sought 
for investment mediums 
of the present day are 


Convertible 
Issues 


A pamphlet now in prep- 
aration describes the 
safety and profit factors 
in convertible securities 
and makes reference to 
current opportunities. 


We will gladly send you a 
copy without obligation. 


Ask for MA-31 


Name. 
Address, 








DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Fimancing-Engineering-Management of Public Usilities 


11 BRoapway, New YorRK 

Philadelphia Washington Baltimore Buffalo 

Rochester Albany Newack New Haven 

Bridgeport Stamford Reading Easton 
Pottsville Paterson 
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GC SWOPE, president of the 
General Electric Company, was 
elected a director of the National City 
Bank of New York. 

W. T. Whalen has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Fokker Aircraft Corporation of Amer- 
ica. Fred J. Fisher, C. F. Kettering and 
C. E. Wilson, all of General Motors, 
have been elected directors. 

Linwood A. Miller, vice-president, is 
now president of the Willys-Overland 
Company, succeed- 
ing John N. Willys, 
who becomes chair- 
man. Mr. Miller 
has been an execu- 
tive of the com- 
pany for the past 
fifteen years, and 
first vice-president 
for the past four 
years. C. O. Mini- 

L. A. Miller ger, president of 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, has been 
named chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Willys-Cleveland Company. 

Robert A. Fairbairn, a member of the 
executive and finance committees of the 
National Biscuit Company, will be presi- 
dent of the newly formed Industrial 
Power Corporation. 

Harold H. Helm, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, was elected vice-president of the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company of 
New York. 

William D. Breed was elected vice- 
president and a member of the executive 
department of the W. B. Foshay Com- 
pany. 

Louis Bamberger, of L. Bamberger & 
Company, Newark, N. J., -has_ been 
elected a director of R. H. Macy & Com- 
pany. 





RTHUR A, NEWFIELD has been 

elected vice-president in charge of 
sales, and a member of the board of 
Greenebaum Sons Securities Corpora- 
tion, New York, and Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company, Chicago. 

F. J. Lisman has agreed temporarily 
to accept the presidency of the Consoli- 
dated Automatic Merchandising Cor- 
poration. 

Jerome Lewine of H. Hentz & Com- 
pany, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange. 

S. L. Willits, assistant chief of the 
inspection section, Bureau of Aero- 
nautics, Department of Commerce, has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Spartan Aircraft Company. 

James H. McGraw, Jr., Thomas H. 
McInerny, and Lindley C. Morton, have 
been elected directors of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York. 


plas H. LOVE is president, and 
F. B. Renstchler chairman, of the 
United Aircraft Exports, Inc., subsidiary 
company to handle the exports of The 
United Aircraft & Transport Corpora- 
tion. 

George Kiley has been appointed gen- 
eral merchandising manager of the 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America. 















































































... this bank has been 
a factor in the growth 
of Los Angeles, inter- 
ested in all progress,in 
the development of 
commerce and industry 

and the maintenance 


of sound banking 


principles. 


RESOURCES EXCEED $ 135,000,000 


CITIZENS 





LOS ANGELES 
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Your Boy- 


whats ahead for him 
inBusiness? 


Will he spend years as an apprentice and 
possibly never succeed? 


Or will you give him the equipment which 
will enable him to follow the path that 
leads to success? 


Training Him for Leadership 
To meet the demand for administrative 
business training is the purpose of Babson 
Institute. Here your son can obtain a thor- 
ough, practical, and intensive nine months 
course in business fundamentals. He would 
be taught the basic laws of Finance, Man- 
agement, Production and Distribution and 


would be shown how to apply these laws 
to actual business life. 


Send for Booklet 


It explains in detail the work given and the unique 
features of this intensive course. ]t shows how, follow- 
ing business methods, your son would be thoroughly 
trained for leadership. 


Fill in attached coupon 


BABSON INSTITUTE 







C902 Babson Park, Mass. % 
Please send me, without any obligation. your 
booklet, “Training for Busi Leadership” 





and complete information about your intensive 
business course. 
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Many Railroad Stocks Not Yet Over- 
valued On Earning Basis 


Carrier Group Remains Attractive Investment Field in Spite of Recent Advances— 
Buyers’ Fears Dispelled by O’Fallon Ruling — Carloadings Show Healthy Increase, 
Forecasting Record Income for 1929, While Operating Expenses Are Declining 


By William Russell White 


Y the standards of the stock mar- 

ket prior to the O’Fallon decision 

less than three months ago the rail- 
road stocks are over-valued at their 
present levels, but on the basis of earn- 
ings, dividends and prospects there are 
still many bargains on the list. 

Assured they would be permitted a 
fair return, thousands of investors have 
turned to the railroad group. Prices 
have mounted. Yet even at the current 
quotations yields are comparatively low 
and the ratio of price to share earnings 
is far under that of most industrial 
stocks. 

To make the situation more favora- 
ble, the leading carriers have registered 
new gains in earnings since the O’Fal- 
lon decision was published and it now 
appears that 1929 income will be near 
the 1916 6 per cent. return, which was 
a record. 


AR loading figures are distinctly 

satisfactory, although a diminution 
in recent crop figures may reduce the 
estimate of a 7 per cent. gain for the 
third quarter over the same period of 
last year. For the first 27 weeks of the 
year, loadings were approximately 44 
per cent. greater than in that period of 
1928. It. was predicted not long ago 
that the quarter would see gains of 15.2 
per cent. in the Alleghany district, 11.5 
per cent. in the Ohio Valley and 10.9 
per cent. in the Middle West. 

Most roads have been successful in 
reducing their operating costs. Another 
bright factor is that passenger revenues 
are becoming stabilized after the long 
decline, since vehicular competition is 
believed to be reaching its limit. 


Pennsylvania 


N every way, Pennsylvania Railroad 
stands out as one of the world’s lead- 
ing systems. Its earnings have in- 
creased steadily, its ratio of operating 








PORNSYIVERIA: ... ..)5.0,0:5.0:0 500 95 = 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 135 
Chicago, R. I. & Pacific 135 ; 
Missouri Pacific. ........ 94 


Chicago & Northwestern... 94 “ge 





*Also paid 50 cents extra in 1928. 








Five Outstanding Railroad Stocks 


Price Div. Yield Outstanding Earnings High 


Common 1928 1929 Range— 
4 Low 


4.2% 11,233,497 $7.35 99 72% 
4.4 2,562,955 12.43 13856 115% 
5.1 744,825 12.89 142% 115 

wa 828,395 7.14 101% 62% 
42 1,584,498 662 97% 80% 














costs is declining, it has an unbroken 
dividend record of more than 80 years 
and its management is looking to the 
future in electrification and motor and 
air transport co-ordination. In spite: of 
the appreciation in the market price of 
the stock this year the current quota- 
tions are between ten and eleven times 
indicated earnings of more than $8 a 
share for 1929. 

The system operates 10,466 miles of 
road and more than 26,000 miles of sin- 
gle track in the richest industrial sec- 
tions of the United States. This re- 
sults in a heavier capitalization per mile 
but a correspondingly heavy density of 
freight traffic. Mine products account 
for about 60 per cent. of Pennsylvania’s 
freight tonnage, of which 40 per cent. 
is coal. Manufactures make up another 
30 per cent., while only 10 per cent. is 
in miscellaneous articles. 


Pilea during the past twelve 
months indicate that Pennsylvania 
officials have an eye on the future. In 
the first place there was the announce- 
ment of an electrification program in 
the next eight years involving the ex- 
penditure of about $100,000,000 between 
New York, Philadelphia, Wilmington 
and in Eastern Pennsylvania. The com- 
pany has taken steps to co-ordinate mo- 
tor transportation of both passengers 
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and freight with its lines and has given 
attention to the development of new ter- 
minal facilities. 

Looking still further to the future, 
the company has become a pioneer in 
air-rail plane and has inaugurated a 
novel coast-to-coast service in conjunc- 
tion with the Santa Fe Railway and the 
Transcontinental Air Transport Com- 
pany. 

Whatever the developments in the 
merger situation, Pennsylvania is cer- 
tain to have a leading part. In this 
connection it has large holdings in Wa- 
bash and Lehigh Valley. 

For the past five years share earnings 
have advanced to high records. In 1928 
net was $82,507,000 or $7.35 a _ share 
against $68,160,000 or $6.83 a share in 
1927 and $67,568,000 or $6.77 in 1926. 
There was a substantial improvement 
for the first five months of 1929, with 
gross at $272,723,000 compared with 
$254,136,000 for the like period of last 
year. 

‘Last year the outstanding capital stock 
was increased to $562,000,000 in $50 par 
value stock. The belief that the com- 
pany plans to offer subscription rights 
to stockholders to provide a part of the 
funds required for electrification was 
strengthened in April when the au- 
thorized stock was increased from $600,- 
000,000 to $700,000,000. 

The annual dividend basis was in- 
creased from $3.50 to $4 on May 31 of 
this year. It has been the policy of 
the company to disburse about one-half 
of the available net earnings in divi- 
dends. If present earnings expectations 
are fulfilled, another increase or an ex- 
tra is possible this year. 


Baltimore & Ohio 


A GREAT deal of the protracted mer- 
ger discussion during the past few 
years has centered about the ambitious 
program of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, the oldest trunk line railroad 
in the United States. If the plans, defi- 


‘ nitely filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, are approved, Bal- 
timore and Ohio will become a 14,000- 
mile system with control of ten roads 
and joint control of an additional five. 
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This would almost triple its present 
mileage of 5,200. No stone has been 
left unturned. The latest development 
has been the acquisition of the Van 
Sweringen holdings in the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, which is about 
9) per cent. of its outstanding stock. 

Regardless of the outcome of the re- 
alignment plans, which is as yet purely 
a matter for conjecture, Baltimore and 
Ohio’s position from a revenue and 
dividend standpoint is regarded as prom- 
ising. 

— the gross operating revenue 
in 1928 was lowest since 1924 at $236,- 
819,000, net income established a new 
high record at $29,101,000 or $12.43 a 
share. This compared with $22,632,000 
in 1927 or $9.42 and $28,496,000 in 1926. 

As to the curtailed gross, some en- 
couragement was afforded by the rec- 
ord of the last three months of the year, 
which showed an advance of 7 per cent. 
over the same period of 1927. The para- 
doxical situation of lower annual gross 
and record high net was explained by a 
sharp decline in expenses. Total op- 
erating costs were cut $13,618,000 and 
interest and rentals $3,090,000. 


Improvement Continues 


HE same improvement which became 

apparent in the last quarter of 1928 
continued in the first five months of 
1929 with gross at $98,012,000 against 
$91,397,000 and net $17,702,000 compared 
with $13,418,000. 

Additional financing was announced 
on May 1 in the form of an offering to 
stockholders to subscribe for 411,077 ad- 
ditional shares at $100 to the extent of 
15 per cent. of their holdings. Previ- 
ously there had been $215,187,854 par 
value common outstanding, with $58,- 
863,181 in $100 par value 4 per cent. 
non-cumulative preferred and $538,900,- 
000 funded debt. 

Dividends on common were increased 
from $5 to $6 a year on December 1, 
1926 and have since been maintained at 
that rate. In addition there was an ex- 
tra dividend of % of 1 per cent. on 
March 1, 1927. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


HE outstanding feature of Rock Is- 

land is the steady gain in earnings 
during the past three years and the 
favorable outlook for continued expan- 
sion. Although the price of the stock 
has been near its high levels recently, it 
is only about 11 times 1928 share earn- 
ings and the yield is around 5 per cent. 

Last year the company reported net 
income of $13,167,000 or $12.89 on com- 
mon compared with $12,564,000 or $12.08 
in 1927, $11,516,000 in 1926 and $6,966,000 
in 1925. For the first four months of 
this year gross was $45,419,000 against 
$43,436,000, although net operating in- 
come decreased from $6,267,000 to $5,- 
964.000. 


Western railroads, like those of the 


eastern States, are planning sweeping re- 
adjustments in the event of action by 
Congress on the consolidation problem. 
If such a general policy should be ap- 
proved, there is every possibility that 
Rock Island would be a part of a huge 
Western system. The St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway has acquired work- 
ing control of Rock Island, but there 
has been no effort toward actual re- 
grouping. The road has also been men- 
tioned in connection with Southern Pa- 
cific or St. Louis Southwestern. 











The seven modern refineries 
of the Cities Service organiza- 
tion refined 13,896,184 bar- 
rels of crude oil during 1928. 
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You Can Build an 


Independent Income 
with Cities Service 
Common Stock 


N 1911, Cities Service Com- 
pany had 3 subsidiaries; now 
it has more than 100. 


In 1911 there were 950 Cities 
Service Common stock-holders. . 
Now there are more than 170,000. 


Cities Service Common § stock 
worth $1000 in 1911 would now 
be worth, if stock dividends had 
been held, more than $45,700. 


At present prices the net yield is 
still about 6 2-3%. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


Mail the coupon 














HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information. 



























for the man 
who would 


lead 


other men 








I EADERSHIP in this 
modern industrial world 
calls for more than in- 

telligent ability. It has a 

TECHNIQUE of its own, a 

definitely-established method. 

This technique, this method 

can be learned. You can learn 

it! 

To every executive, to every 
aspirant for executive leader- 
ship, this book can be of im- 
measurable practical assist- 
ance. Practical—it is just that, 
above everything. It is written 
clearly and concisely, straight 
“inside” information from an 
insider. Part 1 is devoted to 
fundamental principles—twelve 
terse tips on practical leader- 
ship developed in detail along 
intensely practical lines. Part 
2 is concerned with personali- 
ties—brief, brilliant analyses 
of how twenty-five outstanding 
leaders of men fought their 
way to leadership. 


The Author 


Herbert N. Casson has him- 
self attained leadership—he 
knows what he is writing about. 
He is the foremost trainer of 
business staffs in Great Britain 
and the head of a successful 
business of his own. Let him 
teach you the technique of 
leadership. Send the coupon 
today, read the book on ap- 
proval! 


TIPS on 





leadership 


by Herbert N.Casson 


3 C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York—Dept. 8-15-29 


oe :—I want to read ‘Tips on Leader- 
I will return it to you after 5 days or 
remit $2.00. Please send me the book. 








A! the present time Rock Island has 


about 8,000 miles of road in 18 

States, with its principal line from Chi- 
cago to Denver. It taps the richest of 
the Middle West agricultural country, 
although its freight traffic is highly di- 
verse in its nature. Mining products oc- 
cupy about 33 per cent. of its freight 
space, manufactures and miscellaneous 
freight 29 per cent. and agricultural 
products 22 per cent. Its traffic has 
increased steadily over the past ten 
years. 
The company has $74,482,523 in com- 
mon stock, $29,422,189 in 7 per cent. 
preferred, $25,127,300 in 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred and $270,976,000 in funded debt. 
The common dividend basis was ad- 
vanced from $6 to $7 annually on March 
30 of this year. 


Missouri Pacific 


Too floods through the Mississippi 
Valley and the subsequent business 
reaction, together with unsatisfactory 
conditions in the oil trade proved seri- 
ous factors for Missouri Pacific in 1927 
but there has been a healthy recovery 
and from present indications the com- 
pany is regaining its strides begun with 
the reorganization in 1916. An impor- 
tant factor in consideration of the fu- 
ture is the more rapid industrial de- 
velopment of southern States of the 
Mississippi Valley served by Missouri 
Pacific. 

The extent to which the earnings 
were depressed by the combination of 
adverse circumstances was shown by 
net of $8,631,000 in 1926, $4,401,200 in 
1927 and $9,512,700 in 1928. The ill ef- 
fects of 1927 business carried over into 
the first quarter of 1928, but earnings 
were normal thereafter. A substantial 
improvement is shown in the figures for 
the first five months of 1929, upon which 
earnings for this year are estimated at 
$8.60 a share against $7.14 last year. 

The company operates 6,865 miles of 
main track extending from Chicago and 
Omaha to New Orleans and reaches 
westward, through its subsidiaries, to 
the Mexican border. It controls 22 rail- 
roads. Its outstanding investment is a 
50 per cent. interest in the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western. 

There has been a considerable in- 
crease in funded debt, which totals 
$337,400,000 at the present time. This 
is about 50 per cent. larger than in 
1918. There is $82,395,500 in $100 par 
common and $71,800,100 in $100 par 5 
per cent. preferred. In April stockhold- 
ers were given the right to subscribe to 
$46,392,000 in 20-year 5% per cent. con- 
vertible bonds at 97% to the extent of 
30 per cent. of their holdings. 

No dividends have been paid on the 
common and there is an accumulation 
of $49.75 a share on the preferred, al- 
though regular payments are being 
made on the latter. 


Chicago & Northwestern 


HICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 

has an unbroken dividend record for 
more than half a century, a traffic agree- 
ment with the Union Pacific which as- 
sures steady income and generally fav- 
orable prospects for future development. 
It operates more than 8,000 miles road 
and serves nine States of the Middle 





West and Northwest. 
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There have been moderate fluctua. 
tions in the company’s income during 
the past five years, due mainly to va. 
ried agricultural conditions. Net was 
$10,784,000 in 1925, $12,420,000 in 1926, 
$9,926,000 in 1927 and $12,058,600 in 1928 
For the first five months of this year 
gross was $58,490,073 against $57,399,129 
for the like period of last year. 

The company has $22,395,000 in 7 per 
cent. preferred, $158,450,000 in common 
and $278,350,400 in funded debt. For 
a long period prior. to 1920 the common 
paid $7 a share dividends, subsequently 
it was reduced as low as $3 but since 
1923 the rate has been $4. Last year 
an extra dividend of 50 cents was paid, 

In any wide consolidation plan the 
company would no doubt merge with 
Union Pacific, which owns $4,500,000 of 
its common stock. 





Prospect for Young Plan 
Brings German Improve- 
ment 


ETTERMENT in German financial 
circles has been evidenced by abo- 
lition of the credit restriction policy of 
the Reichsbank and gold exchange hold- 
ings of the bank have increased. For- 
eign borrowing by Germany in June to- 
taled 292,000,000 marks, of which 222,-. 
600,000 was from the United States, June 
production and export of iron, coal and 
steel advanced and unemployment and 
bankruptcies declined during the month. 
In May, Germany had a favorable bal- 
ance in foreign trade for the first time 
since September, 1926. Imports were 
valued at 1,122,000,000 marks and exports 
at 1,176,000,000. The export total in- 
cludes deliveries in kind for reparations 
account of 77,400,000 marks, however. 
The total unfavorable balance of trade 
for the country for the first five months 
of the year totaled 266,000,000 marks. 





Canadian Gold Output Sets 
New High Record 


oo available indicate a new high 
record for Canadian gold production 
in 1928, with a total of 1,890,592 fine 
ounces, valued at $39,082,005, according to. 
the natural resources. department of the 
Canadian National Railways: This com- 
pares with a production in 1927 of 1,852,- 
785 fine ounces with a value of $38,300,464. 

A feature of the operations in 1928 is. 
the increase in the Quebec output which 
last year amounted to 60,006 fine ounces, 
an amount far in excess of the total in 
the previous year. This was the result 
of the continuous operation of the Nor- 
anda Smelter, where the gold recoveries. 
from the copper ores treated amounted to- 
$3.82 a ton. 

The Manitoba field is said to be fast 
becoming an important factor in Canadiar 
gold production. Manitoba’s production 
in 1928 reached 19,813 fine ounces, as com- 
pared with only 182 fine ounces in 1927. 





Copper Statistics Tables 


EM Mines Information Bureau, Inc., 
publishers of The Mines Handbook, 
have prepared a statistical record of the 
principal Copper Mining Companies of 
North and South America. The chart 
covers the Earnings, Dividends, Market 
Prices and Production, together with sum- 
mary of recent operations of the com- 
panies. 
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“People Who 
Invest Cautiously” 


“ A T this time, when evidences 
of prosperity are so abun- 
dant, and you hear so much talk 
that everybody is dealing in the 
stock market, it is important to 
remember that the great major- 
ity of conservative people are 
still just as cautious and just as 
insistent on safety of principal 
as ever. 

“These people, men and 
women of moderateas wellas of 
large means, constitute the class 
of investors who have been 
Straus customers ever since the 
beginning. Many of theminvest 
large sums frequently. But a 
great many of them invest mod- 
erate sums, and we are proud 
that we have made a successful 
appeal to somany thousands of 
thrifty men and women. 

“The constant increase in our 
business has been built on this 
appeal to thrifty, provident 
people who want the best yield, 
the best income consistent with 
safety of their principal. I feel 
that it is highly significant that 
we have a great many men and 
women clients who have in- 
vested all their funds, exclu- 
sively, with S. W. STRAUS & 
Co. for a quarter of a century.” 

Nicholas Roberts, President 
One of our officers will be glad 
to consult with you. Call, or 


write for our booklet “How to 
Invest Money.” Specify 


BOOKLET H-1011 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Securities » » Incorporated 
Straus Buitpinc) Straus Bultpine 
565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 

New Yorr Cuicaco 


Straus Burpinc 
79 Post Street, San Francisco 





—-ESTABLISHED IN 


One 
- Outstanding 
Stock! 


With stock market prices so high, keen dis- 
crimination is essential to obtain satisfactory 
profits. 

Recognizing this, the American Institute of 
Finance chooses for its clients, from time to 
time, ONE individual issue, combining sound- 
mess and satisfactory profit prospects. 

Send _ for Advisory Bulletin, containing ONE 
OUTSTANDING INDIVIDUAL issue, and ex- 
planatory literature. 


Simply ask for FAG-15 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





1682-= 




















FULLY EQUIPPED COFFEE 
ROASTING PLANT—For Sale. 
Thoroughly organized and can be oper- 
ated under present management. Offers 
excellent opportunity, and is located in 
one of the best markets, and fastest 
growing cities in the southwest. Doing 
good business. Address Forbes Maga- 


zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 








,IGEST 


Adwance-Rumely 
sales and earnings for first half of 1929 
ran about 10% in each case below a year 


Co.— Company’s 


ago. Company’s business in second quar- 
ter was adversely affected by poorer con- 
ditions prevailing in main sales territories, 
namely Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas and 
Western Missouri. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co., Inc.—Power production of com- 
pany’s subsidiaries in June, 1929, totaled 
154,342,870 k.w.h., against 140,888,348 
k.w.h. in June, 1928, increase of 10 per 
cent. In first six months of 1929 output 
was 945,090,265 k.w.h., against 863,227,- 
414 k.w.h. in same period of 1928. In- 
crease of 9 per cent. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.—Com- 
pany has adjusted its differences with 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of 
America and resumed sales to latter. 
Earlier in year Canada Dry was reported 
to have suspended sales to A. & P. on 
ground of price cutting. 

Chrysler Corp—Volume of car sales 
in export field increased 20 per cent over 
last year’s first half. Prospects for last 
half are that both in domestic and export 
fields company’s operations will compare 
favorably with same period last year. Re- 
tail sales and stocks of cars in hands of 
dealers both are very satisfactory and fur- 
nish basis for expectation of a good fall 
trade. 

Consolidated Automatic Merchandis- 
ing Corp—Company announced that 
orders for its talking robots and change 
makers had been received from Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Company, for instal- 
lation in stores at Detroit, Pontiac and 
Dearborn, Mich. Machines would sell 
confectionery and cigarettes. 

General Motors Corp.—Deliveries by 
dealers of General Motors to users in 
June, 1929, totaled 194,705 cars, compared 
with 206,259 for corresponding month last 
year, and 214,870 in May, 1929. Dealers’ 
sales to users in first six months of year 
totaled 1,081,054, compared with 1,062,733 
for same period of 1928. Division’s sales 
to dealers during first half of current year 
totaled 1,171,868, compared with 1,083,316 
in corresponding period of the previous 
year. Sales to dealers in June, 1929, 
amounted to 200,754, compared with 220,- 
277 in May, 1929, and 186,160 in June, 
1928. 

The company’s subsidiary, Frigidaire 
Corp., had best half year period in its 
history during first six months of 1929, 
with shipments of electric refrigeration 
units ranging from 64% to 112% above 
those of same period of 1928. Shipments 
of household electric refrigerators showed 
greatest increase with a gain of 112% 
over those for same period of 1928, while 
electric water cooler shipments mounted 
82%. Export shipments during six months 
increased 43% over those of same period 
of 1928. More than 100,000 Frigidaire 
units are in use overseas and corporation 
has representatives in 78 countries. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co—C. A. 
Stillman, a vice-president, stated upon his 
return from South America that it was 
highly possible company might construct 





a plant in that country. Goodyear-Zep- 
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of 
CWS 


pelin Corp., subsidiary, has been granted 
patent rights on a rigid airship hull which 
would be used for construction of diri- 
gibles being manufactured for U. S. Navy, 
Company also was assigned patent for 
treatment of outer covers of aircraft. 

Insull Utility Investments, Inc.—<An- 
nounced that a special meeting of stock- 
holders of company had been called for 
Aug. 14, to pass upon an increase in 
authorized preferred stock from 250,000 
to 500,000 shares. It was said to be the 
intention of directors to make a public 
offering of 300,000 shares of cumulative 
6% preferred stock at not less than $100 
per share. Preferred would be exchange- 
able for common stock at $125 per share 
for latter, holders of preferred stock to 
have right to make such exchange for one 
year from Jan. 1, 1931. 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co.—Re- 
flecting increase in number of stores oper- 
ated, report of company for six months 
ended June 30, 1929, showed net income 
of $4,015,775, or $2.35 a common share, 
substantially above the $2,538,112, or $2.30 
a ‘share, reported in first six months of 
1928. Sales for 26 weeks ended June 29, 
1929, amounted to $140,632,675, compared 
with $95,262,228 in similar period of 1928, 
representing an increase of 47.6%. Num- 
ber of stores in operation June 29, 1929, 
was 5,386, against 4,202 a year ago. 

Lehigh Valley Railroad Co.—Es- 
timated cost of electrification of 75 miles 
of company’s main line between Mauch 
Chunk and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., will be be- 
tween $7,000,000 and $10,000,000. 

National Air Transport, Inc.—Merger 
of express-carrying interests of National 
Air Transport and line of Curtiss-Wright 
group was reported in process of negotia- 
tion. National Air Transport was reported 
to be company forming merger, with full 
cooperation of Curtiss-Wright group, and 
Transcontinental Air Transport. 


Niagara Hudson Power Corp.—Char- 
ter was filed formally with Secretary of 
State at Albany for this holding company 
to consolidate Buffalo, Niagara & Eastern 
Power Corp., Northeastern Power Corp. 
and Mohawk Hudson Power Corp. As of 
August 14, 1929, company would function 
as a unit. 


Noxzema Chemical Co.—Baltimore 
advices said special meeting of stockhold- 
ers of company had been called Aug. 7, 
1929, to authorize a proposal to declare a 
10% stock dividend. It was stated di- 
rectors also had declared a cash dividend 
of 5%, payable Aug. 3 to holders of record 
July 31, 1929. For first six months of 
1929 company showed a 40% increase in 
sales. 

Pan-American Airways—Announced 
organization of new international airway 
by company, a joint subsidiary of Grace 
Steamship Co. and Aviation Corp. of the 
Americas, to Dutch Guiana on east coast 
of South America. An extension of Pan- 
American Airways routes contracted for 
with United States Post Office Department, 
had been completed and was ready for 
operation. Inauguration of service ovet 
this route had been authorized for Aug. 
27, 1929. 
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Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co.—Com- 
pany received orders from Ford Motor 
Co. for delivery of 57 wasp engines to 
Stout Metal Plane Co. in August, 1929. 

Seneca Copper Mining Co.—Calumet 
despatch said company, mining for the last 
two months in high-grade ground, had 
more than paid mining expenses in June 
and was in a fair way to duplicate this 
record in July. Despatch stated that 
while tonnage last month was around 600- 
ton mark daily; fact that most of rock 
came from areas in 8th and 9th levels of 
No. 1 shaft accounted for high refined 
copper recovery. Sinking to 10th level 
had been completed and crosscutting into 
lode had begun. 

Shenandoah Corp—Company was 
chartered under laws of Delaware under 
joint sponsorship of Goldman-Sachs Trad- 
ing Corp. and Central States Electriz 
Corp. Authorized Capital would consist cf 
$250,000,000 convertible preference stock 
and 15,000,000 shares of no par common 
stock, of which 1,000,000 shares of prefer- 
ence stock and 5,000,000 shares of common 
stock were to be presently outstanding. 

Southern Pacific Co—First inter-car 
telephone system on a railroad train will 
be in operation soon on Cascade road’s 
passenger train running between San Fran- 
cisco and Portland. 

Standard Oil Co. of California—Re- 
ported company’s well No. 81-P in Sec- 
tion 11, an offset to Mexican Seaboard’s 
No. 1 producer in north dome of Kettle- 
man Hills, was producing 11,000,000 cu. 
ft. of gas and at rate of 485 bbls. of 55 
to 60 degrees oil daily. 

United Aircraft & Transport Corp.— 
Company announced formation of a United 
Aircraft Exports, Inc., subsidiary to handle 
its foreign business. It was stated organ- 
ization of this subsidiary had been hastened 
as a result of rapid increase in export 
sales of United Aircraft equipment during 
first few months of present year. 

United States Shares Corp.—An- 
nounced company, which sponsors and 
manages a number’ of investment trusts of 
limited management type, is entering the 
general management type field with a new 
corporation, United States Shares Financial 
Corp. This would make tenth trust or- 
ganized by U. S. Shares Corp. Of these, 
however, a bond trust, known as Series 
B, has been liquidated, leaving eight in 
operation. 

Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc.—Directors 
declared an initial quarterly dividend of 
75 cents a share and an extra dividend of 
12%4 cents a share on new common stock, 
payable Sept. 1 to holders of record Aug. 
10, 1929. This placed common, which re- 
cently was split two for one, on a regular 
annual basis of $3 a share, with extras. 

Western Air Express Corp.—Passen- 
gers carried by this company during first 
six months of 1929 totaled 7,880 passen- 
gers, compared with 6,794 for entire year 
of 1928. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp—Announced directors of com- 
pany had declared dividends amounting to 
3% per cent. on class A preferred and 
3% per cent. on class B preferred stocks, 
payable Oct. 1 to holders of record Sept. 
10, 1929. Declaration on class A preferred 
represented 134 per cent. quarterly and 13%4 
per cent. on account of arrears, while on 
class B preferred 1%4 per cent. was quar- 
terly and 1% per cent. because of ac- 
cumulations. On June 27, 1929, payments 
of 3% per cent. and 3 per cent. respective- 
ly, were made on A and B preferred on 
account of accumulations. 
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| AStock Market 
Opportunity kes 
Hitherto Overlooked! 


Slccniniaiin a stock with great possibilities 
lies seemingly unnoticed. Such is the case 
with a most promising investment trust and 
trading enterprise, recently re-organized, 
whose name conceals the nature of its bus- 
iness. For this reason it has been overlooked. 
Listed on the New York Stock Exchange, the 
stock is selling under 60 














EARNINGS of $8.50 a share indicated for 
1929. Actually earned over $4 in first half 


MANAGEMENT of company is in hands of 


recognized investment experts 


UNCASHED PROFITS on securities held on 
June 30 exceeded $14 a share 


This stock is being recommended to our regu- 
lar clients, and is now showing signs of accu- 
mulation. Study of other investment trusts 
shows that they are selling at from 10 to 15 
times annual share earnings, indicating that 
this stock is a real bargain—a stock that, once 
seen in its true light by investors, will show 
rapid advancement in price. 


We will give you the name of this stock with analysis of 
its position—without obligation—if you will send your 
name and address. It is an opportunity that you should 
not overlook. (No salesman will call.) 


q A Financial Service with 6 Years of Success & 


Bees Tutmanis URVEY 


Financial Service 
25 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 












Please send name of stock opportunity to 


Name 





Address. 
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answer to this interesting 
question is contained in a 
booklet, 
will be sent on request. 


Harrison, Smith & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 
AND PACIFIC 


CORPORATION 


An INVESTMENT TRUST 
INTERNATIONAL IN SCOPE 


The Effect of 
A BEAR MARKET 
on Investment Trust 
Earnings 
concise 


clear and 


copy of which 


Write for Booklet F-15 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 
STOCK EXCHANGES 


LOCUST ST. 63 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


























Stocks 


Utility 
Industrial 
Real Estate 
Yield from 5% to 7% 


Send for 
Current List F- 410 
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&DISTRIBUTOR 
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208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


225 Broadway, New York 
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Importance of Investment 
Trust Management 


Records of Individual Trusts Show Importance of Specialized and 
Capable Trading Direction in British Type 


By Arthur Winston 


HE extremely rapid upward trend 
of the stock market in the latter 
part of June and most of July 
caused many investors and investment 
trust managers much anxiety. In this 
period the industrial averages moved 
up over 45 points without a 4 point set- 
back at any time. Certainly the first 
seven months of the year have been a 
rather hard and trying period for people 
whose business it is to invest other peo- 
ple’s money safely, as well as profitably. 
The worries of an investment trust man- 
ager are never over, for he must always 
be thinking about either adding to or 
liquidating his investment portfolio. The 
first half of this year saw many develop- 
ments, 

Bonds continually dropping to new 
lows for the movement, call money soar- 
ing, the rail stock market coming out 
of its slump, the dropping of the motor 
stocks and the rise of the utilities—all 
these and others and their hundreds of 
economic and psychological reasons have 
made the matter of properly investing 
money one which requires as great a 
specialization as that of the medical or 
legal professions. 

The success of any investment advisor, 
which is all the investment trust is, in 
the last analysis, depends on the quality 
of its management; so our trusts are 
continually making efforts to place in 
executive control men of long financial 
experience and outstanding ability to de- 
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velop contacts and to analyze purchasing 
opportunities. These men can really 
give to the investments the continuoys 
expert supervision which insures suc. 
cess and profits. The expert observance 
of market trends, the correct interpreta. 
tion of changing economic factors, down 
to the analysis of the individual security 
are great labors and require constant and 
continuous study. 


Good Management. 


HERE is one trust, formed in 1926, 

which during 1926 and 1927 carried 
most of its capital in good long-term 
foreign government bonds. In the Fall 
of 1927 it sold out these bonds (at a 
good profit) and reinvested its assets in 
high grade industrial, public utility and 
railroad common stocks. Almost im- 
mediately the bond market started to 
slump downward, and the stock market, 
which had remained stationary all of 
1927, started its phenomenal 1928 rise. 
By about June 1928, it had liquidated 
all its railroad common stocks, which 
remained stationary and did not share in 
the stock market advance until six 
months later, and was entirely holding 
industrials. 

In January 1929, it invested 50% of 
its funds in public utilities, which had 
just started their tremendous rise which 
as yet continues. Each of these moves 


was timed correctly and each proved 
profitable. 


This trust, managed by one 
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The Above Chart Shows How One Trust Has Distributed Its Assets in 
Recent Years. 
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of our ablest investment counsel, bor- 
rowed money through bank loans and 
so timed its transactions that, for ex- 
ample, it had liquidated all its borrow- 
ings on May 10th, the beginning of the 
last precipitous decline, and renewed its 
borrowings and repurchased its stocks 
on May 30th, the very bottom of the 
decline. 

It is good judgment, as this trust has 
shown, that enabled it, in its audited re- 
port for the first six months of 1929, to 
show that total earnings, (income, real- 
ized and unrealized profits) were in ex- 
cess of an annual rate of 100%. This 
trust has done better than the average 
but the average, nevertheless, is still 
very good. 


To Take Over Smaller Trusts 


NEW functioning member of the 
A investment trust fraternity is the 
Fiscal Bond & Share Corporation, which 
was recently formed to render a broad 
fiscal service to investment trusts. 

There are many trusts which lack 
skilled investment managers, and there 
also are many trusts who are operating 
inefficiently because of the small capital 
they control. The purpose of the Fiscal 
Bond & Share is to bring together skilled 
management and large capital for mu- 
tual benefits. To date five trusts have 
been merged and several others are be- 
ing negotiated for. This development 
will go a long way to decrease the pos- 
sible mortality rate among investment 
trusts should our bull market collapse. 

A rather enlightening statement was 
made at a directors’ meeting of this 
company on July 25th by Mr. Jarvis 
Rockwell, newly elected president, and 
president of Financial Investing Co. of 
New York, Ltd.: 


“Investment Trusts can be divided into two 
classes; one, which has shown capable manage- 
ment of the investments but which has shown 
the shareholders little or no market apprecia- 
tion, nor has it given the shareholders a sound 
market liquidation be desired or necessary. 

“The other, including trading companies as 
well as investment trusts, has not demonstrated 
any particularly large earning power, but has 
iven their shareholders a most uncommon mar- 
et appreciation, and a market price of from 
twenty to almost eighty times earnings. 

“Our plan has been, and should contifiue to 
be, that of the happy medium of giving strict 
attention to commensurate earning rate and a 
healthy market condition.” s ve 

Such aspects are what will stabilize the 


present wild-catting of investment trusts. 
Growth Very Large This Year 


N° question today remains but that 
the investment trust is here to stay. 
No other industry has shown so great 
a growth in so short a period as has the 
American investment trust movement. 
The total of investment trust stocks is- 
sued during the first six months of 1929 
were $775,787,000 while investment trust 
bond issues amounted to only $214,600,- 
000 a grand total of $990,387,000. This 
would bring the total capital of invest- 
ment trusts to about $3,000,000,000 or 
more, 

These offerings represent about 20% of 
all new security offers, which shows 
definitely that the investment trust is 
hot the puny infant of 1925 but a power- 
ful giant which has yet only scratched 
its potentialities. 

_ From these figures it can readily be 
judged that investment trusts are be- 
coming quite a factor in the security 
market. Continued organization of them 
by prominent financial houses certainly 
Points to their confidence in the future 
Possibilities of domestic corporations. 











Safety first, income 


second, and profit third 


... the three-fold 
problem of the av- 


erage security buyer 





Gan United Investment Assurance System solves 
the investment problem of both small and large in- 
vestors, assuring first, safety ...second, fixed income 
..eand third, consistent profit. 


To assure safety: . . The Founders Securities Trust, 
fiscal agents for the United Investment Assurance 
System, maintains a large, skilled staff of economists, 
statisticians and financial managers whose keen re- 
search, vigilance, and years of financial experience in 
all investment fields the world over, qualify them as 
authorities on safe investments. 


To assure fixed income:..the investment portfolio of 
the United Investment Assurance System is thorough, 
comprehensive and completely diversified, both at 
home in the seven recognized fields of investment: 
Industrial, utilities, realty, governme ntals, transporta- 
tion, mines and oils, and finance, and also interna- 
tionally, resulting in a safe, sound balance. 


To assure consistent profit:..the investment portfolio 
is so scientifically diversified, that changing conditions 
in any field in any part of the world are taken advan- 
tage of;low markets are combed for buying advantages, 
high markets are analyzed for selling advantages, and 
general balance keeps these securites earning a con- 
sistent profit. 


The United States Investment Assurance System 
offers the small and large investor an intelligent 
investment and supervises this investment while 
the investor supervises his business. 








Our new brochure should be a part 
of your statistical data. We shall be 
glad to send it to you upon request. 








Founders Securities Trust 
Fiscal Agents 


National Union Bank Bldg., Boston 37 Wall St., New York 
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Profit Sharing Bonds of 


Credit Service, Inc. 
Industrial Banking Institution 
PRICE $100—TO YIELD 





Send for descriptive circular 


Felix Auerbach Co. 


Distributors of “Industrial Banking’’ Securities 
280 Broadway New York 


Advt. No. 322 
bAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 














in this market . . . because 
they have followed Digest rec- 
ommendations and hold secu- 
rities which offer greatest 
profit opportunities. 

Send for a free copy of the Digest— 
learn the issues that stand out 
against all others—check your hold- 
ings with this list. 

This coupon brings your copy im- 
mediate’y. 





















| i 
| The Business fconomicDi 
| Gage P. Wright Pres | 
342Madison Ave. NewYork NY 
l Without obligation to me, mail me this 
| week’s issue of the Digest. | 
ge eee re, eee Cor ! 
Address ..ccccccccccccccesece F-144 





Lump Sum 
INVESTMENTS 
from $50 to $10,000 


Dividends Jan. 1, July 1 


ALSO 7 ON MONTHLY SAV- 
INGS. O FEES WHATSOEVER 
CHARGED. 
SECURED 
by first mortgages on select homes, 


not to exceed OF, of valuation. 
WRITE FOR FOLDER 
ALABAMA MUTUAL 

BLDG. & LOAN ASS’N 


2004 3d Ave. N., Birmingham, Ala. 
Under Strict State Supervision 


EE iC t*S 
EE t”*~S 








FOR AUGUST RE-INVESTMENTS PUR- 
CHASE our Full Paid Shares. 8% dividends 
yable 2% quarterly, in New York exchange 


if desired. Conservative management. State 
supervision and, complete tax exemption 
features. 






ae at 


FORT PIERCE FLORIDA 


P. O. Box A-1318 


Fs have characterized the July 
operations of the automotive in- 
dustry, but when official totals are 
made up it is believed that the month, 
while naturally behind June in volume, 
will have been found to represent the 
largest July in history. Cutting down 
of operating time by the holiday period 
and the rather general shutting down 
of several important plants for the 
annual two weeks’ vacation have been 
compensated for by the redoubled ac- 
tivity of the companies bringing out 
new models and by the regularity which 
Ford and Chevrolet have continued to 
pour out a stream of cars and trucks 
to serve the world. In July, the active 
personnel at the Ford factories was 
close to 120,000 and the daily produc- 
tion was running in the neighborhood 
of 8,000 cars and trucks. The Chevrolet 
production program for the month was 
110,000 units. 

What was probably the low point in 
automotive production for the year was 
reached in the week from July 13 to 
July 20. General forecast was that vol- 
ume business, in the accepted sense of 
breaking all previous records, would be 
resumed in August and that this con- 
dition would be continued, on a com- 
parative basis, for the balance of the 
year. So well informed an observer 
as Alfred Reeves, manager of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, estimates that automotive pro- 
duction will run to 5,200,000 units in 
1929. This is in all probability a very 
much nearer guess than the preposter- 
ous forecasts of output touching 6,000,- 
000—or even more. No_ observer 
doubts that the present industry could 
easily produce as many as 7,000,000 
cars and trucks in any twelvemonth. 
But no one expects that any mere 
show of strength will be made. 


New Models 


NTRODUCTION of the new Buick 

at the last of July gave a forecast 
of style trends for the fall season. The 
new car is among somewhat more con- 
servative and more generally accepted 
lines than the model produced last year. 
It is dignified and handsome, and re- 
ports from dealers in the Detroit terri- 
tory indicate that its acceptance has 


Low Motor Point Passed 


July Probably Represents Lowest Point of the Year, But Still 
Promises a Record for the Month 


By Walter Boynton 
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been gratifyingly prompt and wide. 
spread. There appears to be reason to 
believe that the industry generally has 
practically settled down to a definite 
type of body, though the introduction of 
new front-wheel drive cars has had a 
natural effect in modifying the body lines 
so far as these are concerned. 

Chrysler’s new offerings early in Ay- 
gust gave additional evidence of the 
progress made by the corporation, 
Further plans for early introduction of 
new models have been completed, with 
a resultant additional strength in the 
combined divisions. 

New cars that will be announced 
either in mid-fall or just before the New 
York Show indicate unmistakably the 
growing trend toward the eight-cylin- 
der power plant. There will be at least 
two of these on quantity basis, the prod- 
uct of two of the larger manufacturers, 
another by a company of moderate pro- 
duction and very possibly a fourth, of- 
fered by a company that up to the pres- 
ent time has made its emphasis on the 
Six. Continued rumors of at least one 
ear with a still greater number of cylin- 
ders are current, but unofficial up to the 
present time. 


Detroit vs. New York 


ETROIT financial interests are 
moving to focus the money end of 
the city’s automotive export activities 
here. At present, the great bulk of 
the financial end of Detroit’s export of 
automotive vehicles is handled in New 
York and there is growing feeling that 
this ought to be done at home. Recent 
growth in volume of overseas  ship- 
ments originating in Detroit proper is 
responsible for the plan. It is pointed 
out that Detroit is fully capable of 
dealing with the largest financial mat- 
ters, under her present strength as a 
banking center, and it will be surpris- 
ing if present plans do not culminate in 
a change from present conditions. 
Arguments before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the Eastern 
Class Rate case have been followed 
keenly by Detroit shippers, especially 
the automotive organizations. It is es- 
timated that adoption of the Hosmer re- 
port would result in an annual increase 
of $4,500,000 in Michigan’s freight bills. 
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FORBES will be glad to fill your orders for books reviewed on this page 

at the publisher's price plus 15c postage for each book. Send your request 

to the Book Division, B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Government and Finance 


WaLL STREET AND WASHINGTON. by 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence (Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $5.) 


Federal Reservists and bond brokers 
have so long been telling us that we are 
over-speculating on the Stock Market and 
that we'll have to stop or the discount 
rate will rise, and politicians have so long 
been making party capital out of the 
banking situation, that it is refreshing to 
turn to this expert, vindictive, cold-blooded, 
fiery-tongued analysis of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s “meddling” and “morality” 
with respect to the Stock Market. Mr. 
Lawrence is an economist who can curse 
like a minor prophet. 

He proves up and down and across the 
board that neither the Federal Reserve 
Board nor certain Senators know what 
they are talking about when they refer to 
speculation and try to “curb” brokers’ 
loans. To the cons as well as the pros, 
“Wall Street and Washington” makes 
stimulating reading. Its appearance will 
help the general public to realize that 
nobody knows very much about banking, 
but that politicians know less than nothing 
about how to deal with the relations be- 
tween banks and the market, between cor- 
porate securities and those who woo Lady 
Luck on the wings of a 10 per cent. 
margin. 


The Public Utilities Question 


Etectric Utiyities. The Crisis in Public 
Control. By William E. Mosher and 
Associates of the Staff of the School of 
Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University. (New York, Harper’s. $4.) 


Here is another volume in that admir- 
able set of business books put out by 
Harper & Brothers, this time a really 
thorough and fair analysis of the status 
of electrical utilities in the United States 
today. The book examines the various 
types of control and the corresponding 
holding organizations; it presents the mo- 
tives and methods of the recent utilities 
drive on text-books and other forms of 
publicity; it states that “we stand at the 
parting of the ways. One road leads to 
governmental regulation in the public in- 
terest and the other to a minimum of 
regulation in the interest of controlling 
stockholders ;” it examines current State, 
Canadian and English experiments in regu- 
lation; and asserts that “the primary and 
most urgent need in the electrical utility 
is public-spiritedness among the responsible 
leaders.” It concludes with a plea for 
such public spirit among the leaders as 
will make governmental regulation a mini- 
mum and will, as with the telephone com- 
panies, preserve the public interest in the 
shape of good service at a moderate cost 
and with a reasonable profit. 


* Plan 


India 


Inpra IN 1927-28. By J. Coatman, Director 
of Public Information, Government of 
India (Calcutta, Government of India 
Central Publication Branch. Rupees 2-8.) 


To most of us India is only a red blob. 
on the map, the place whence we get jute, 
where we sell kerosene, and where fakirs, 
cobras, rajahs, and swamis abound. Actu- 
ally it is a peninsula with the area of 
Europe and with a population as great 
as Europe’s. Here, reduced to its lowest 
terms, is the current story of the big 
British job in India, of the economic, fi- 
nancial, commercial and social life of the 
many nations which inhabit the Peninsula. 

To read it is to gain a renewed respect 
for the British genius for colonial govern- 
ment and to obtain a more intimate knowl- 
edge of one of the world’s greatest markets. 
It should prove useful to firms engaged in 
the general export and import trade, as 
well as to those engaged in direct Ameri- 
can-Indian enterprise. 


American Banking 


Epocus IN AMERICAN BANKING. By 
Noble Foster Hoggson. (New York, 
John Day. $5.) 

Here is a simple, non-academic, state- 
ment of the development of American 
banking, from the time when wampum, 
beaver and tobacco serve as currency, 
through the United States Bank, the State 
Banks, the Wild Cat Banks, the National 
Banks, down through the Trust Companies 
to the Federal Reserve, the development 
of modern securities and the Stock Ex- 
change. It is written for the practical 
banker, bank employees and the ordinary 
layman. It pays high tribute to the influ- 
ence of Alexander Hamilton upon the 
sane development of American banking 
practise. 


Industrial Banking 


Tue Morris PLAN or INDUSTRIAL BANK- 
Inc. By Peter W. Herzog. (Chicago, 
A. W. Shaw Co.) 

This study won the first prize in 1927, 
awarded by the Chicago Trust Company 
for researcnes relating to the financing of 
business enterprises. It fills an important 
gap in the literature of banking, in its 
shrewd, careful and scrupulous analysis of 
the merits and defects of small-loan bank- 
ing as applied to industry. As Morris 
institutions now extend credit to 
thousands of small merchants as well as 
wage earners, and finance. instalment sales, 
their relation to the general industrial 
prosperity is evident. This book deserves 
the study of every “high-hat” bank which 
has ever regarded small loans and small 
accounts as beneath its dignity. 
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Does It Pay 


to Follow Forecasts? 


On June 4 THE WALL STREET NEWS pub- 
lished an optimistic forecast of record earnings 
on a particular stock. Between June 4 and July 
23rd when the actual earnings report confirming 
our forecast appeared the stock advanced 87 

ints. Our bulletin “Does It Pay to Follow 
WALL STREET NEWS forecasts” demon- 
strates to investors and finance executives the 
value of unbiased forecasts appearing in the 
WALL STREET NEWS. 


% Price Trial—Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes “Does It Pay to Follow 
Forecasts” also 2 Monthly Tables of 
“Corporation Earnings.” ) 


Samples Free On Request 


~ WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway, Dept. S-8, New York City 














CINCINNATI 


Time Recorders 
and Job Clocks 


Over 32 years the choice 
of thousands of leading or- 
ganizations. More than 
models. Factory branches 
in principal cities, 





Cincinnati Telechron 
Time Systems are 


The Cincinnati 
Time Recorder Co. 


entirely automatic. Dept. F, York & Central Aves. 
Fiug into any A.C. rstab, 1896 Cineinnati, Ohle 


This advertisement appears Boy 4 in lead- 
e 


ing magazines to ke B, name of this 
Company before you. rite for information. 

















BABSON 


The name means AUTHOR- 
ITY in business writing. 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALS 


By Roger W. Babson 
The book sums up a 20-year inves- 


tigation of 100 years of business. 
Practical, complete, authoritative. 
Price, $2.00. Send for it ON AP- 


PROVAL. 


B. C. FORBES 
Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story’ used. 


Got What He Deserved 
Judge: “Prisoner, have you anything 
to say?” 
Prisoner: “Assuredly, your honor. | 


desire to state without reserve or circum- 
locution that the penalty imposed should 
be in keeping, or as it were, commen- 
surate with my station in life, which has 
hitherto been of no inconsiderable im- 
portance.” 

Judge: “Well, you seem to have a 
liking for long sentences. Ten Years.” 
—$5 prize to Willis Young, York, Neb. 

* * * 


Home Missions 


“Won't you give a shilling to the 
Lord?” said a Salvation Army lassie to 
an old Aberdonian. 

“How auld are ye, lassie?” he inquired. 

“Nineteen, sir.” 

“Ah, weel, I’m past seventy-five. [I'll 
be seein’ Him afore you, so I'll hand it 
to Him mysel.”—Prize of Forses book 
to D. P. Petra, Francesville, Ind. 


*x* * * 


A Promising Young Man 


The late William Rockefeller used to 
tell with delight a story illustrative of 
the financial genius of his famous 
brother John. 

“When John was a little fellow,” he 
would begin, “a so-called Indian doctor 
visited our town with a cure-all. The 
doctor, to get trade started, took out a 
bright new silver dollar and said he 
would auction it off. 

“‘How much am I bid,’ he said, ‘for 
this bright silver dollar?’ 

“But the crowd was cautious, silent, 
suspicious. No bids were made. 

“‘How much am I bid?’ shouted the 
Indian doctor. ‘Come, come, gents! A 
nickel? A dime?’ 

“‘T bid a nickel,’ piped John D. Rocke- 
feller at last. 

“‘The dollar is yours, boy,’ said the 
doctor. ‘Hand up your nickel.’ 

“*Take it out of the dollar,’ piped little 
John D., “and gimme 95 cents change.’” 
—Boston Globe. 


* * * 


Not Guilty 


The young apprentice was whistling 
merrily. 

“Stop that!” shouted the foreman. 
“You mustn’t whistle while at work.” 


‘Who’s working?” queried the ap- 
prentice—Exchange. 
x * * 


Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 





Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Investment Procedure for a Business 
Man—This booklet and a description 
of the Brookmire organization and the 
work it does are available from Brook- 
mire Economic Service, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, on request 
for S-304. The inquiry involves no 
obligation. 

A Third of a Century of Sound In- 
vestments—Clarence Hodson & Co., 
Inc., 165 Broadway, New York City, has 
issued this booklet outlining the growth 
of the House of Hodson and offers it 
free. 

Public Utility Companies—Utility Se- 
curities Company, 230 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, specializes in invest- 
ment securities of public utility com- 
panies and will supply free its list of 
offerings. 

How to Invest Money—A booklet 
bearing this caption is published by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Write for H-1011. 

The Bache Review—For three months 
this publication, with its news on the 
business and financial situation, may 
be obtained without charge. Write for 
it, to J. S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York: City. 

Bonds—Felix Auerbach Company, 280 
Broadway, New York City, offers free a 
descriptive circular of the bonds of 
Credit Service, Inc. 

$6,000 to 600,000—Babson’s Statistical 
Organization, Div. 32-1, Babson Park, 
Mass., gives this title to a booklet for 
free distribution, outlining the principles 
of investment whereby earnings are ac- 
cumulated and risks minimized. 

Circular 58—George M. Forman & 
Company, 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, offers without obligation a circu- 
lar describing the stock of Foremost 
Dairy Products, Inc. 

Odd Lots—Booklet F397 on the con- 
servatism and advantages of buying in 
odd lots may be obtained from John 
Muir & Company, .39 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Current List F-410—This list, in de- 
scription of industrial real estate bonds 
and stocks, will be mailed free on ap- 
plying to Underwriters & Distributors 
Securities Company, Inc., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 

Corporation Earnings—Hundreds of 
earnings reports are digested and sum- 
marized each month in Corporation 
Earnings. The Wall Street News, 32 
Broadway, New York City, offers sam- 
ple earnings bulletin free on request. 

Class A Stock—Associated Gas and 
Electric Company, 61 Broadway, New 
York City, has compiled a 16-page book- 
let on its Class A stock. Write for book- 
-. 

The Science of Price Forecasting — 
This digest and complete information on 
its investment counsel service are avail- 
able from The Tillman Survey, 25 Hun- 
tington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DIVIDENDS 
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ARMOUR anp COMPANY 


Tue Board of Directors of 
Armour and Company met 
on July 19th, and declared 
the following dividends : 


ARMOUR anv COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 
A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable Oct. 1, 
1929, to stockholders of record 
Sept. 10, 1929. 


ARMOUR anp COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable Oct. 1, 
1929, to stockholders of record 
Sept. 10, 1929. 


E. L. Latumier 


Secretary 4 
saaiilnaiiiaiaiiaeae 




















The Nation's Host ~ From Coast to Coast 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





The Board of Directors of 
Childs Company has declared 
the following cash dividends, 
payable September 10, 1929, 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business, 3 P.M., 
August 23, 1929. 

On the preferred stock, a quar- 
terly dividend of 1%%. 

On the no par value common 
stock, a dividend of 60c. per 
share. 

The stock transfer books will 
remain open. 


L. E. BUSWELL, Secretary 
200 Fifth Avenue 
New York 








National Power & Light Company 
Common Stock Dividend 

dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share on the Common Stock of National Power 
& Light Company has been declared for pay- 
ment September 3, 1929, to holders of record 
of Common Stock at the close of business 


August 12, 1929. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


A quarter! 





INTERNATIONAL PAPER AND 
POWER COMPANY 
Boston, July 10, 192. 

The Board of Directors have declared @ 
quarterly dividend of sixty cents (60c) a share, 
on the Class Common Stock of this com- 
pany, payable August 15th, 1929, to Class A 

mmon Stockholders of record, at the close 
of business August Ist, 1929, 

hore to be mailed. Transfer books will not 
close. 


R. G. LADD, Assistant Treasurer. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


: AUGUST 1, 1929 

At a mesting of the Board of Directors of The 
Standard Oil Company of California, held this 
day, regular dividend No. 14, of Sixty-Two and 
One-Half Cents ($.6244) a share, was declar 

payable on September 16, 1929, to all stockholders 
of record as shown by the transfer books of 
the Corporation in San Francisco and New York 
at the close of business on August 15, 1929. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY CALIFORNIA 
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